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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY'S 
APRIL PUBLICATIONS 


Hitherto Uncollected Stories and Poems of 


BRET HARTE 


It is seldom that a group of uncollected writings by a great and popular author has the interest of his books 
published during his lifetime. In the case of the present volume, however, the material stands comparison 
in interest and value with that in any of Harte’s other volumes. Mr. Charles Meeker Kozlay, who is widely known 





as the most successful collector of Hartiana, has been able to collect a group of stories, essays, and 
magazine and newspaper sources that every reader of Bret Harte will want. 


poems from 
Illustrated. $6.00 net. Postpaid. 
Limited to 525 copies, of which+500 are for sale. 





The Ministry of Art 


By RALPH ADAMS CRAM. The papers gathered together in 
this notable volume deal in one form or another with art in its 
aspects both of education and of service. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 


Confederate Portraits 
By GAMALIEL BRADFORD. This book does for some of the 
more important Confederate leaders what the same author's 
“Lee, the American,” did for their commander. 
Illustrated. $2.50 net. Postage extra. 


A Life of Tolstoy 
By EDWARD GARNETT. This volume will perhaps prove the 
most useful of all the shorter lives of Tolstoy to the general 
reader. Mr. Garnett, who is one of the best known of the younger 
English critics, has made a close study of Tolstoy's life and work, 
and presents it with sympathy. 75 cents net. Postage extra. 


The Poems of Walter Conrad Arensberg 
The ‘ Poems”’ of Mr. Arensberg touch a note of fantasy that has 
rarely been heard in English verse. It is to men like Verlaine and 
Laforgue that one must look for kinship to such interpretation, at 
once capricious and searching, of the senses and the spirit. Finished 
in execution, they are compact in phrase, daring in versification, 
and vividly personal in imagery. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 


Elizabeth and Mary Stuart 
By FRANK A. MUMBY. Mr. Mumby, author of that very inter- 
esting and successful book, ‘‘ The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth,’’ 
tells in the actual correspondence of the chief characters the story 
of that bitter yet romantic feud between Queen Elizabeth and her 
rival Mary Queen of Scots. $3.00 net. Postage extra. 





The Women We Marry 


By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER. A present-day novel of the 
love affairs of two men and two women before and after marriage; 
of estrangement through unsuspected prejudices; and of the 
readjustment of love through the coming of children. 

$1.35 net. Postage extra. 


The Heart’s Country 


By MARY HEATON VORSE. The story of the love life of a 
charming and sensitive girl, told with an intimacy of understand- 
ing, a humor and tenderness, a magnetic sympathy, that give it 
& profound appeal to the reader’s heart. Illustrated by Alice 
Barber Stephens. $1.35 net. Postage extra. 


The Precipice 

By ELIA W. PEATTIE. “One of the most significant novels 
that has appeared this season. . . . So absolutely true to life that 
it is hard to consider it fiction.""— Boston Post. 
“The Precipice " is a valuable contribution to the literature on 
the woman question, and it strikes a vital and true note on fem- 
inism.’’—Mrs. Medill McCormick. 

With frontispiece. $1.35 net. Postage extra. 


A Child of the Orient 


By DEMETRA VAKA, author of “ Haremlik.’’ This book is 
the long-looked-for companion volume to “ Haremlik."’ It is a 

piece of autobiography, the story of the author’s own 
childhood and early life in Constantinople—a Greek girl with 
Turkish friends and playmates. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 








9 e 
Terry’s Japanese Empire 
By T. PHILIP TERRY, F.R.G.S. 
A uew guide-book (on the Baedeker plan) for travellers to Japan, Korea and Formosa, with chapters on Manchuria, 


the Trans-Siberian Railway and the chief ocean routes to Japan. The bookcontains, in a concise and compact form, 
complete descriptions of the chief places of interest in Japan and its colonial possessions, — cities, towns, tourist- 


resorts, hot-springs, museums, temples, volcan 
language, literature, architecture, and th 
With 1084 pages, 8 specially-drawn 


on the different peoples, their arts, religion, 
ich have made them known the world round, 
le covers. $5.00 net; postage extra. 
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Bierce’s Collected Works 


and Neale’s Magazine 
ALL for $15 





$3 Down 


$2 a Month 


( NLY a few sets of the first large Buckram Edition of “The Collected Works of 

Ambrose Bierce,” compiled, edited, and arranged by the author, are now left. 
They are exactly like the “Autograph Edition,” which is sold at $120 a set net, 
except for the binding, which is buckram instead of full morocco. They are a part 
of the first printing. There are 12 massive octavo volumes to the set, comprising 
altogether 1,250,000 words, approximately. 

While they last, one of these Sets and Neaue’s Macazine for one year will be 
supplied to subscribers at $15., payable $3. down, and $2. on the first day of each 
month thereafter until payment in full shall have been made. No discount for 
cash. No special contract blank necessary to those who refer to this announcement 
when ordering; but further information, table of contents, and prospectus will be 
supplied on request, if further information be desired. 


The Saturday Review (London): “The binding and 
printing are perfect, recalling the best productions of 
Colburn and Rivingtons at the beginning of the last 
century.” 


The Argonaut (San Francisco): “ No man in America 
has a greater command over the resources of the En- 
glish language, no man can better extract from it its 
uttermost possibilities.” 


The Transvaal Weekly Illustrated (Johannesburg, 
South Africa): “ It may take you half an hour to read 
one of his stories, but if you have read it carefully and 
aright you are months older when you finish it.” 


Frederic Taber Cooper, in a review of ten pages, in 
The Bookman: “ But to the connoisseur of what is rare, 
unique, and very perfect in any branch of fiction he must 
appeal strongly as one entitled to hearty recognition as 
an enduring figure in American letters.” 


Percival Pollard, in “ Their Day in Court”: “ Ambrose 
Bierce, the only one of our men of letters sure to be 
heard of side by side with Poe and Hawthorne when 
our living ears are stopped with clay.” 


The Herald (New York): “It is well that the life-work 
of a writer as distinctive and distinguished as Mr. Bierce 
should be gathered and printed in clear, large type, and 
serviceable binding. There will be a call for his books 
long after the fiction that at present crowds the book 
stalls shall have passed into oblivion.” 





Brander Matthews, in The C : “Mr. Bierce 
has an astonishing faculty for the selection of the 
dramatic situation, plucked at the very climax and 
catastrophe of the drama; and presented briefly and 
boldly and left to speak for itself.” 


Haldane MacFall, in 7. P.’s Weekly (London): “The 
dinner-tables will be a-chatter this winter with talk of 
the artistry in letters of an American writer; his name 
is Ambrose Bierce. He has gone into an edition de luxe 
over the water; he is being hailed across the Atlantic 
as the greatest living imaginative writer of prose.” 


Vanity Fair (London): “Mr. Ambrose Bierce is in the 
front rank of American critics, if indeed he does not 
head them all. English critics have something to learn 
from him. . . . Satirist, poet, soldier, literary artist — 
in a dozen phases Bierce appeals to the discriminating 
reader. There are no better short stories in the English 

than his In THe Mrpet or Lire, but unfor- 
tunately these stories have become popular at the ex- 
pense of his other works. . . . If you have not read 
Bierce’s Dreviz’s Dictionary you have a matchless 
pleasure before you.” 


Robert Barr, in The Outlook (London): “I have written 
eulogies upon him both in America and England, and 
when his latest book came out I bought copies and sent 
them to a few of the great of the earth.” 


The Athenaeum (London): “ Published in sumptuous 
style.” 


—, 
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IMPORTANT NEALE BOOKS 


The Valley Campaigns By THOMAS A. ASHBY, M.D., LLD. 


During the past eighteen years The Neale Publishing Company has issued more than one hundred volumes that 
relate to the Civil War, written by Northerners, Southerners, and disinterested students and critics. ‘These publications 
have become known as Neale's Civil War Library, which probably comprises the most important output of military works 
that has ever been issued by any publishing house. To this comprehensive library important volumes are frequently being 
added. Among the number of recent additions are: “The Valley Campaigns” ($2.15 by mail), by Thomas A. Ashby, 
MD., LL.D., whose “ Life of Turner Ashby” ($1.65 by mail) will be published by us this Spring. “The Battle of 
Gettysburg: the Crest Wave of the Civil War” ($2.15 by mail), by Francis Marshal, a Union participant, and we recently 

blished another large volume on a single phase of the Gettysburg fight, “ Little Round Top” ($2.15 by mail), by Oliver 

Willeox Norton, who fought for the Union in that battle. “ The Strategy of Robert E. Lee” ($2.15 by mail), by J. J. 

Bowen, a distinguished military writer and student of strategy in warfare. “ Pilot Knob” ($2.15 by mail), by Cyrus A. 

Peterson, a Union participant in that fight, and Joseph Mills Hanson, writing in collaboration. “Memoirs” ($2.15 by mail), 

f by John H. Brinton, M.D., LL.D., formerly war surgeon, with rank of Major, on the staff of General Grant, with an intro- 
duction by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, — this volume will not be ready until June. 
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The Scuttlers By CLYDE C. WESTOVER 
t The new Neale books of fiction are altogether noteworthy. To mention a few of them: “The Scuttlers” ($1.35 by 
4 mail), a fine detective story of the sea, by Clyde C. Westover, whose “ Dragon’s Daughter” attracted widespread attention 


when published by our house a year ago. “With Hooks of Steel” ($1.30 by mail), a novel of Virginia of the ’Fifties, by 
William T. Townes. “The Devil’s Discharge” ($1.10 by mail), by Willard French, author of “The Lorelei” ($1.10 by 
mail), which will be published by our house next autumn, and author of “ Thurnelda” and other novels. “ Haliefa” 
($1.10 by mail), a story of modern Egypt, by George K. Baker, author of “The Walls of Concarneau” ($1.35 by mail), 
which is a romantic historical novel of Brittany that will be published by us later this Spring. “The Persian Tassel” 
($1.30 by mail), a detective story, by Olivia Smith Cornelius. No fiction reader should fail to read these books; he cannot 
afford to miss any of them. 


— eS eS eS 


The Negro Races By JEROME DOWD 


To the important Neale publications that relate to the Negro and his problems have been added several new volumes 
since the first of this year. In these books the relations of the white man and the black as they exist throughout the 
world, but more particularly in the United States, and especially in the Southern States, are discussed by prominent 
members of both the Caucasian and Negro races. Among these new volumes are: “ The Negro Races: Vol. II.; East and 
South Africans; With a Full Account of the Slave Trade ” ($2.70 by mail), by Prof. Jerome Dowd, who is at the head of 
the Department of Sociology and Economics of the University of Oklahoma. “The Facts of Reconstruction ” (illustrated, 
$1.65 by mail), by John R. Lynch, a Negro, who was temporary Chairman of the Republican National Convention of 1884, 
Fourth Auditor of the Treasury, and Member of Congress from Mississippi, and who is now Major in the United States 
Army, retired. “ Out of the House of Bondage” ($1.65 by mail), by Kelly Miller, a Negro, Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, Howard University, and author of “Race Adjustment: Essays on the Negro in America” ($2.15 by mail), 

blished by this house and now in the third edition. “ Race Orthodoxy in the South” ($2.15 by mail), by Thomas Pearce 

iley, Ph.D., a noted educator, who has held professorships in the Universities of California, Chicago, and Mississippi, 
and who is the author of various works on sociology. “Negro Social Life and Culture in Africa” (profusely illustrated, 
$2.15 by mail), by George W. Ellis, K.C., F.R.GS., a Negro, and recently and for eight years Secretary of the United 
States Legation in Liberia, — this volume, from whatever angle it may be viewed, is an important contribution to th 
literature of the Negro race; it will be ready in June. 


evr Fr = YS 


Masters of the Show By AUGUSTUS PITOU 


In the domain of pure literature the Neale output this Spring is unusually interesting, including, among others, works 
as follows: “ Masters of the Show: As Seen in Retrospection by One who has been Associated with the American Stage 
for Nearly Fifty Years” (profusely illustrated, $2.15 by mail), by Augustus Pitou, who, during his long and distinguished 
career, has been a member of Booth’s company, manager of the Fifth Avenue Theatre and of Booth’s Theatre, both in New 
York, and more recently manager of the Grand Opera House, New York, and who is also the author of various successful 

ys. “Essentials of Logic” ($1.10 by mail), a text-book by William Dinwiddie, LL.D., Chancellor, and Professor of 
ilosophy, Southwestern Presbyterian University. ‘“ With Dr. Grenfell in Labrador ” (profusely illustrated, $1.50 by mail), 
by Cuthbert Lee, with a chapter by Wilfred T. Grenfell, and with an introduction by Douglass Palmer. “My Ogowe” 
(profusely illustrated, $3.25 by mail), by Robert Hamill Nassau, M.D., S.T.D., author of “In an Elephant Corral” ($1.10 
1 by mail), published by this house a year ago. Dr. Nassau was a resident of Africa for forty-five years. In this volume, 
which comprises more than 700 pages, and 50 full-page illustrations, he relates his long experiences with the African 
¢ tribes with which he was brought into contact. Other important new works of pure literature are: “The Political and 
ic Doctrines of John Marshall” ($3.25 by mail), who for thirty-four years was Chief Justice of the United States, 
comprising his letters, speeches, and hitherto unpublished and uncollected writings, by John Edward Oster, A.M., LL.B., 
; Department of Political Science, Columbia University. “Finland ” (profusely illustrated, $1.10 by mail), in which Helen 
Gray shows the political structure of Finland, the social life of its people, its manners, and its customs, and studies them 
comparatively in connection with American life and institutions. 
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The Attack and 
Defense of Little Round Top, Gettysburg 


July 2, 1863 
By First Lieutenant OLIVER WILLCOX NORTON 


THIS BOOK is not a history of the Battle of Gettysburg, but only of the fighting on and 
around Little Round Top, which hill is conceded by all Union and Confederate authorities to 
have been the key-point of the battlefield on July 2, 1868. No other book devoted exclusively 
to this part of the battle has been published. 


THE OBJECT of this account by an eye-witness and participant as a member of Vincent's 
brigade, is to correct errors of the leading historians in stating that General Warren, seeing the 
impending attack by the Confederates on Little Round Top and its undefended condition, left 
his place at the signal station and rode rapidly to Barnes’ division then formed near the wheat- 
field for a charge in support of De Trobriand, and took the responsibility of detaching Vincent’s 
brigade and conducting it to Little Round Top. It proves conclusively that Vincent, learning 
that Sykes had sent an order to Barnes to send one of his brigades to Little Round Top and that 
Barnes was not then present with his division, took the responsibility upon himself of taking his 
brigade there without waiting for the staff officer to find General Barnes. It shows that Vincent 
selected his own position on the southern slope of Little Round Top and placed his brigade there 
without the guidance or assistance of Warren or any staff officer. Such writers as Swinton, 
Doubleday, Walker, Hunt, De Trobriand, Powell, and Stine have made the statement directly 
or by implication that Warren detached Vincent’s brigade and conducted it to Little Round Top. 
These statements deny to Vincent the responsibility which he took upon himself and relegate 
him to the position of a brigade commander who went where he was ordered to go and stayed 
where he was placed. 


THE AUTHOR was a private soldier at the time of the battle, mounted and on detached 
service at the headquarters of Vincent’s Brigade as bugler and bearer of Vincent’s brigade flag. 
This duty required him to accompany the brigade commander wherever he might go on the 
march and in battle. This position gave him a better opportunity to hear orders given and 
received than even the members of the brigade staff, who were frequently absent at intervals 
conveying orders. Chapter IV contains the author’s account of what he saw and heard. 


THE WARREN LETTERS. Chapter VII contains nineteen letters from General 
Warren and one from Lieutenant Roebling, of Warren’s staff, written to Captain Porter Farley, 
who was Adjutant of Colonel O’Rorke’s regiment, the 140th New York, at Gettysburg. With 
the exception of a part of one letter written in 1872, none of them have ever been published. 
The subject of these letters was a discussion of Farley’s account of the history of his regiment, 
which appears as “ Farley’s Number Nine” in the chapter on the Historians. In this form it 
was approved by Warren and sent to the Comte de Paris. Warren never claimed that he 
detached Vincent’s brigade. On the contrary, he says in one of these letters, apparently with 
some sarcasm, “ If I detached Vincent’s brigade, I don't recollect it.”” The letters reveal much 
of the inner life of General Warren, his patriotism and fine personal character. They are ® 
great contribution to history. 

CHAPTER III contains the OFFICIAL REPORTS of Sykes, Barnes and Regimental 
Commanders of the Union forces engaged at Little Round Top. Also the Confederate Regi- 
mental and Brigade reports of their forces which made the attack. These are copied from the 
Official Records of the War of the Rebellion, published by the United States Government. 


Large octavo, illustrated, handsomely bound in cloth. 350 pp., $2.00; by mail, $2.20. 
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An Important List of Spring Books 


From The House of Good Books 
BOOKS FOR ALL 


ADVERTISING 
Church Publicity. By C.F. Reisner . . . . . . . ee ee ee + $1.50 net 
HISTORY 
The Balkans. By William M. Sloane, Seth Low Professor of Reasand at 
Columbia University. (April4).. . . . 1.50 net 
FICTION 
The Diary of a Minister’s Wife. By AnnaE.S. Drake . . . .. . . 1.25 net 
The Inn by the Sea. By Charlotte E.Gray . . ....... . « 42.25 net 


EDUCATIONAL 
Creed and Curriculum. By William Charles O’Donnell, Jr. . .75 net 
Training of Sunday School Teachers and Officers. By F vankiia MacElfresh -75 net 


NATURE INSTRUCTION 
Blossom Babies. By Louise M. Chadwick,M.D.. . . . .... . . = .75 net 


SOCIOLOGY 
Social Creed of the Churches. Revised Edition. By Harry F. Ward . . .  .50 net 
The Sovereign People. By Daniel Dorchester, Jr. . . . . . . . . . 42F.0Onet 


POETRY 
Omar or Christ. By N. B. Ripley. An Easter Offering. . . . . . . . «25 net 


MISSIONARY 
India, Malaysia, and the Philippines. By W.F.Oldham. . . . . . . 1.00 net 


ESSAYS: ETHICAL 
A Man’s Reach. By Charles Edward Locke. . . . . . .. sss se) +75 met 
The Sterile Soul. By Elmer E. Higley. . . . . . . . . 5 «© « «© + 50 net 
The Cup of Fire. By Franklin Hamilton. . . . . . . « «ss «© « 1.50 net 
Our Spiritual Skies. By Charles Coke Woods . . . . .... =. =. « %4F.0Onet 


ESSAYS: NATURE 
Down the Year. By C. DuFay Robertson . . . ...... =... 4JF.0Onet 


DEVOTIONAL CLASSICS 
Without Sound of Hammer. By Edgar L. Vincent . . . . ... . . = .25 net 
The Inner Life. By Professor Oscar Kuhns . . . . . . . 1 se es +) «25 met 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 
Beacon Lights of Prophecy. By R.C.Kundson. . . . ... . . « 1.25 net 
Studies in the Atonement. By W.N. Tobie . . ....... . + «75 met 
The Soul of a Child. By R.H. Huse. . ......... =. 4 + 41,00 net 
Religions and Religion. By J. H. Moulton. Forty-third Fernley Lecture. . 1.25 net 


The House of Good Books 
THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK BOSTON DETROIT PITTSBURG 
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The Mosher Books 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 





I 

Billy: The True Story of a Canary Bird 

By Maud Thornhill Porter 

950 copies, Fcap So $7.00 net 
This pathetic little story was first issued by Mr. Mosher 
in a privately printed edition of 500 copies and was practi- 
cally sold out before January 1, 1913. The late Dr. Weir 
Mitchell in a letter to the owner of the copyright said 
among other things: ** Certainly no more beautiful piece of 
English has been printed of late years." And again: ** May 
I ask if this lady did not leave other literary products? The 
one you print is so unusual in style and quality and imagi- 
nation that after I read it I felt convinced there must be 
other matter of like character.” 


II 

Billy and Hans: My Squirrel Friends. A 

True History 

By W. J. Stillman 

950 copies, Fcap Svo 75 cents net 
Reprinted from the revised London edition of 1907 by kind 
permission of Mrs. W. J. Stillman. 

III 

Books and the Quiet Life: Being Some 

Pages from The Private Papers of 

Henry Ryecroft 

By George Gissing 

950 copies, Feap 8vo 75 cents net 
To the lover of what may be called spiritual autobiography, 
perhaps no other book in recent English literature appeals 
with so potent a charm as “ The Private Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft." It is the highest expression of Gissing's genius 
—a book that deserves a place on the same shelf with the 
Journals of De Guérin and Amiel. For the present publi- 
cation, the numerous passages of the * Papers"’ relating to 
books and reading have been brought together and given an 
external setting appropriate to their exquisite literary flavor. 


Mr. Mosher also begs to state that the 
following new editions are now ready: 


I 
Under a Fool’s Cap: Songs 
By Daniel Henry Holmes 
goo copies, Feap 8wvo, old-rose boards $1.25 net 


For an Appreciation of this book read Mr. Larned’s article 
in the February Century. 


II 
Amphora: A Collection of Prose and Verse 
chosen by the Editor of The Bibelot 
925 copies, Feap Swo, old-style ribbed boards $1.75 net 


The Forum for January, in an Appreciation by Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne, pays tribute to this book in a most convincing 
manner, 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of price net 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND MAINE 





A POCKET COMPANION 
FOR NATURE LOVERS 


THE FLOWER FINDER 


By GEORGE LINCOLN WALTON, M.D. 

Member of the New England Botanical Club. Author of “ Why 

Worry,”’ “Those Nerves,” “Practical Guide to 
Wild Flowers and Fruits.” 

Frontispiece in color. With 573 line drawings in the 
text. 16 full page illustrations. Decorative lining 
paper. 12mo. Bound in limp leather, in a case, 
$2.00 net. Postpaid $2.12. 


This handbook has been prepared to meet the needs 
of the novice, who must learn to recognize the specimens 
he would study. The flowers are arranged according 
to color, which method as used in Dr. Walton's previous 
volume proved of such great assistance to the non- 
botanist. In this way anyone can quickly and readily 
identify practically every flower by means of the color 
charts—classified in groups. With its 590 illustrations, 
from drawings and photographs, conveniently arranged 
and indexed, there is no other volume as complete and 
practical for the amateur as this. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 











DEDICATIONS 


An Anthology of the Forms Used from Early Days 
of Bookmaking to the Present Time 


Compiled by Mary Exizasetu Brown 
$2.50 net. By mail $2.75 


“ A quaint and extraordinary anthology. . . - 
A kind of history of men and manners in allusion 
and epigram.”—New York Evening Post. 

“Not only a real addition to the literature of 


reference, but affords exceptionally interesting 
reading.” —Hartford Courant. 


“Commendably chosen and edited, the book 
can assuredly be read for pleasure as well as 
instruction.” —Boston Transcript. 


“ An interesting collection of curiosities of liter- 
ature, as well as a fine specimen of typography.” 








—New York Times. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York 


Lendon 
2-6 W. 45th St. 24 Bedford St., Strand 
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THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


NIETZSCHE, and other Exponents of Individualism. By Paul Carus 
« A two-fold purpose is served by this book,— a study of philosophical anarchism and an interpretation 





of Nietzsche.”— Brooklyn Eagle. 


« A brilliant refutation of the mad philosopher’s doctrine.” — Toronto Globe. 
“ This exposition of Nietzsche’s life and philosophy is probably both truthful and fair, and as nearly just 


as any that can be made.”—Chicago Daily News. 


Cloth, 150 pages, $1.00 net. 





THE SYSTEM OF THE VEDANTA. By Dr. Paul 
Deussen. Authorized translation by Charles 
Johnston. 

There are two opposed views concerning the nature 

of the soul represented yam by the Vedanta 

and Buddhism. Professor Deussen, who is both a phi- 
losopher and a most prominent Sanskrit scholar, has 
devoted his life to the affirmative phase, — the V ta 

—and in this great work he has collected all pertinent 

material. It will be important for psychologists, stu- 

dents of religion and philosophers. 


Cloth, gilt top, 514 pages, $3.00 net. 


ALGEBRA OF LOGIC. By Louis Couturat. 
Authorized translation by L. G. Robinson; 
with a preface by Philip E. B. Jourdain, of 
Cambridge. 

“ Couturat’s treatise is fitted to serve as an introduction 

to the study of mathematical logic. Mr. Jourdain’s 

preface is of an historical character and gives a very 
thorough account of the development of the subject and 
the various phases of it especially emphasized by each 
of its different representatives.”’ 

Cloth, 98 pages, $1.50. 





RADICAL VIEWS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Dr. G. A. von der Bergh van Eysinga. 
Translated from the Dutch by S. B. Slack, M.A. 

This concise work takes up the question of the histor- 

icity of the gospels without dogmatic bias, and states 

very sharply the difference between so-called liberal 
istianity thoroughgoing scientific method in deal- 
ing with historical values in the stories of the gospels. 
Cloth, $1.00 net. 


A HISTORY OF JAPANESE MATHEMATICS. 
By David Eugene Smith and Yoshio Mikami. 
The scientific attainments of Japan during the past four 
centuries is one of the marvels of history. This book will 
show to the West the nature of mathematics indigenous 
to Japan and serve to strengthen the bonds that unite the 
scholars of the world. The book is full of very interest- 
ing material even for the non-mathematical reader. 
Illustrated, cloth, 300 pages, $3.00 net. 





THE PRINCIPLE OF RELATIVITY, in the Light 
of the Philosophy of Science. By Paul Carus. 
The author recognizes the correctness of the Principle 
of Relativity, but criticises the exaggerated statements 
which have done much to confuse students and to mys- 
tify the reading public. 
Cloth, 165 pages, $1.00. 


PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE. By Federigo En- 
riques. Authorized translation by Katharine 
Royce; with an Introduction by Josiah Royce. 

The author is professor of projective geometry and geo- 

metric drawing in the University of Bol , and one of 

the most conspicuous of contemporary Italian scientists. 
Cloth, 375 pages, $2.50 net. 





THE MECHANISTIC PRINCIPLE AND THE 
NON-MECHANICAL. By Paul Carus. 


The truth of the mechanistic principle is here unreser- 
vedly acknowledged in this little book, without any 
equivocation or limitation, and it is pointed out that the 
laws of mechanics apply without exception to all 
motions; but they do not apply to things that are not 
motions. The essential feature of all higher organic life is 
the appearance of purpose, and the task which the author 
sets himself is a careful investigation of the problem how 
purpose is possible in a mechanically regulated world. 
Cloth, 123 pages, $1.00. 





A NEW LOGIC. By Charles Mercier, Physician 
for Mental Diseases at Charing Cross Hospital, 
London; also Examiner in Psychology in the 
University of London. 

It was as an introduction to the study of insanity that 

the author was first moved to examine logic. He holds 

the doctrine that, in mental disorder, as in bodily dis- 
order, the stady of order is an indispensable preliminary 
to the study of disorder; the study of the normal should 
always precede the study of the morbid. 

Cloth, 422 pages, $3.00. 





OUR OWN RELIGION IN ANCIENT PERSIA. By Lawrence H. Mills, Professor of Zend Philology, 


Oxford University, England. 


These lectures, delivered in Oxford, present the Zend Avesta as collated with the Pre-Christian exilic Pharisaism, 
advancing the Persian question to the foremost position in our Biblical research. 
“ Dr. Mills is at home with the religious books of ancient Persia and India. He brings skill and learning to his task, 
and takes delight in revealing the treasures hidden so long to many about the relation of the Jews to Persia, and the 
influence of Zoroastrianism on the Jews and their faith.’”’—Chicago Daily News. 


Cloth, 200 pages, $3.00 net. 
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MEXICO: The Wonderland of the South. By 
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with additional chapters on present conditions, bring- 
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THE PHILIPPINES: Past and Present. By 
DEAN C. WORCESTER (Secretary of the Interior 
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A CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION. Edited by 
Dr. PAUL MONROE (Columbia Univ.). The most 
important of the encyclopedias. Just completed 
Five vols.  IMilustrated. $25.00 net the set 
TRAINING THE GIRL. By Professor WILLIAM 
McKEEVER (Univ. of Kansas). One of the sanest 

contributions towards the education of girlhood. 
Mlastrated. $1.50 net 
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PROGRESSIVISM AND AFTER. By WILLIAM 
ENGLISH WALLING. A forceful survey of a 
political progress from the practical ic stand- 
point. $1. 50 net 

THE AMERICAN DOCTRINE OF JUDICIAL 
SUPREMACY. By Dr. CHARLES GROVE 
HAINES. The origin and development of judicial 
control over legislation. $2.00 net 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. 
By CHARLES A. BEARD. A new, revised edition of 
this important work for students and the general 
reader. $2.10 net 


ON POLITICS AND HISTORY. By Viscount 
MORLEY, O.M. A world-wide review of past. pres- 
ent and future public policy. $1.00 net 

SOCIOLOGY 

VIOLENCE AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 
By ROBERT HUNTER. A dramatic, historical, nar- 
rative of the labor conflicts of the last half century. 

$1.50 net 

WHERE AND WHY PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 
HAS FAILED. By YVES GUYOT. An exhaus- 
tive expert treatise on state ownership and operation 
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A THEORY OF INTEREST. By CLARENCE 
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correctly the problem of interest introducing some 
important modifications in the theory of value. 
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FARM STRUCTURES. By K. J. T. EKBLAW 
(Univ. of Illinois). A practical work enabling the 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS: The Fundamentals of 
Human Personality. By MORTON PRINCE, M.D., 
LL.D. An introduction to the study of abnormal 
psychology. $2.00 net 

THE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD. By 
EDWARD CLODD. A work which describes the 
source of the human race, its institutions and culture. 

Illustrated. $1.5C net 

THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF GEN- 
ERAL BIOLOGY. By JAMES F. ABBOTT 
(Washington Univ.). A lucid statement of fundamen- 
tals for student and general reader. $1.50 net 
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THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY. By Prof. 
HENRY C. VEDDER. A vivid, accurate narrative of 
the great religious struggle of the 16th Century from 
the economic standpoint. $3.00 net 


THE FAITH OF JAPAN. By TASUKU HARADA 


(Pres. Doshisha Univ.). An admirabie interpretation 
of Japanese ethical and religious belief. $1.50 net 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. By Dr. MOSES 
BUTTENWIESER. A luminous study of the great 
literary Hebrew prophets. $2.00 net 
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WHEN SWORDS BECOME PLOW- 
SHARES. 
“ For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main.” 

In the long and often hopeless-seeming strug- 
gle against ignorance and passion and folly, 
these lines of Clough have given new courage 
to many a soldier of the spirit. They remind 
us that no effort for the right is really wasted, 
and that, however the immediate aim may be 
missed, moral agencies are set in motion which 
slowly but surely disintegrate inveterate prej- 
udices and dispel ancient illusions. The im- 
pulse toward righteousness may for years work 
silently beneath the surface of things, and be- 
come translated into effective action only after 
a long series of disheartening setbacks. The 
path of progress is by no means the straight 
upward-sloping line that its more noisy advo- 
cates would have us think, but a spiral in which 
every inch of height is gained by a circuitous 
route, which often sags on the way. The forces 
that finally collect and break in some irresistible 
wave for the betterment of mankind have been 
slowly gathering from many obscure quarters, 
and their impact, when once focussed, surprises 
us by the rush of its overwhelming energy. A 
case in point is afforded by the dark chapter 
of recent history which records our ill-starred 
experiment in imperialism. During the past 
fifteen years the wisest of our leaders have ap- 
pealed, apparently in vain, to the better angels 
of our nature for a repudiation of this monstrous 
negation of the most cherished principles of our 
national life. Their voices seemed to be as of 
those crying in a wilderness of self-seeking 
politics and smug hypocrisy, and yet they were 
heard in the secret chambers of many a heart, 
and wrought so effectively for the restoration of 
our spiritual health that the revulsion is already 
at hand, and the day clearly in sight when the 
patriotic American may again feel that his coun- 
try has been restored to him. There are signs 
also that the two other wrongs that have more 
recently made us hide our heads for shame — 
the spoliation of Colombia and the violation of 
our plighted faith with England —are about to 
be righted, as far as reparation or reversal can 
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right them, and that we may soon feel free to 
look our sister nations in the face. 

“* Norman Angell,” in a recent essay, gives us 
an illustration of the slow and subtle processes 
that, in the course of time, operate a radical 
change of outlook in men’s minds, so that a new 
view, once rejected, becomes not tuerely accepted, 
but taken for granted by that unconscious or 
instinetive self that is the mainspring of most 
human action taken in the mass. Speaking of 
the once world-wide prevalence of the belief in 
witchcraft, he reminds us that no ten-year-old 
boy of our time “thinks it likely that an old 
woman would or could change herself into a 
cow or a goat.” 

“You say it is the instinct of the boy. But the 

instinct of the sev t tury boy (like the learn- 
ing of the seventeenth-century judge) taught him the 
exact reverse. Something has happened; what is it ? 
We know, of course, that it is the unconscious applica- 
tion on the part of the boy, of the inductive method of 
reasoning (of which he has never heard, and could not 
define), and the general attitude of mind towards 
phenomena which comes of that habit. He forms by 
reasoning correctly (on the promptings of parents, 
nurses, and teachers) about a few simple facts — which 
impress him by their visibility and tangibility—a 
working hypothesis of how things happen in the world, 
which, while not infallibly applied —while, indeed, often 
landing the boy into mistakes — is far more trustworthy 
as a rule than that formed by the learned judge reason- 
ing incorrectly from an immense number of facts.” 
It is just this slowly-moving but in the end 
irresistible force which works all the great 
transformations of common opinion, which casts 
long-accepted views into the rubbish-heap, and 
makes each new generation wonder how on earth 
the earlier one could have held to its prejudices 
and absurdities with a straight face. It is the 
agency before which the walls of feudalism went 
down, at whose attack the principle of ecclesi- 
astical authority crumbled, and the spirit of 
democracy triumphed over the spirit of sub- 
servience to absolutism. 

“Norman Angell,” as is well known, has 
directed his efforts to an attack upon the falla- 
cies that have hitherto supported warfare, and 
particularly the warfare that is waged for con- 
quest. Wars for the enlargement of a nation’s 
territorial area have long been condemned in 
the forum of morals; it is the aim of the author 
of “ The Great Illusion” to show that they are 
also to be condemned in the forum of reason. 
He maintains the thesis that no nation can really 
profit by even a victorious war upon its neigh- 
bors, and the cold logic which he brings to the 
support of this contention is cogent and con- 
vincing. In the long run, what is gained by 
such a triumph as that of Japan over Russia, 








or such victories as Germany’s spoliation of the 
Danish and French provinces, or Russia’s 
crushing of the liberties of Finland, or the 
atrocity of the partition of Poland? Such 
things are not even of immediate material bene. 
fit, when the balance of profit and loss is fully 
made up, and they leave running sores in the 
international body politic, bequeathing to after 
generations a legacy of wrongs that can be 
righted only by other wars. 

« Just as Galileo knew that the real justification of 
his attempt to correct prevailing error was not a trivial 
point as to the exact place or shape of the planet on 
which we live, but the right understanding of the 
physical universe, its laws and nature, so do we know 
that our case is bound up with the destruction of mis- 
conceptions which distort and falsify the fundamental 
principles on which human society is based and inci- 
dentally render insoluble those problems on behalf of 
the solution of which force is generally most readily 
invoked.” 

“The power of destruction serves no purpose 
at all.” This is the gauntlet boldly flung in 
the faces of the advocates of militarism, and the 
principle is defended, not by the sentimental 
plea of which too much is heard in the contro- 
versy, but by an array of argument from analogy, 
from actual experience, from basic economic 
principle, which is well-nigh incontrovertible. 
“The idea that the struggle between nations is 
a part of the evolutionary law of man’s advance 
involves a profound misapplication of the bio- 
logical analogy. The warlike nations do not 
inherit the earth; they represent the decaying 
human element.” And yet the mad rivalry 
of armaments goes blindly on, plunging the 
people of the most advanced countries every 
year into deeper poverty and more appalling 
social distress, and all because men will not 
look the question square in the face, and weigh 
the enormous sacrifice of human welfare thus 
certainly entailed against whatever probabilities 
there may be of sacrifice from a condition of 
unpreparedness from some contingency which 
has perhaps one chance in ten of actually aris- 
ing. ‘When the forts of folly fall,” and the 
delusion of militarism is at last cleared away, 
how the world will wonder that it ever gained 
such a hold on men’s minds, and that the 
nations so long submitted to its tyranny. Even 
in our own country, so long happily free from 
its obsession, it has placed us in its bondage, 
and exacts increasing tribute every year from 
our substance. The essay which is our present 
text is an open letter “to the American student, 
and it is to him, before his mind becomes sealed 
by prejudice and false pride, that the most 
effective appeal may be made. All our hope 
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for the future is in the young people who in 
our schools and colleges are now trying to puz- 
ale out the meaning of life, and if we can keep 
their vision clear, the coming generation may 
witness the “main” flooding in, “through 
ereeks and inlets making.” There are many 
indications that the dykes have about reached 
their breaking-point, indications that increase 
in number and significance as every year goes 
by, and, despite the bristling array of weapons 
now turned against the cause of pacificism, it 
is making its way with constantly gathering 
energy. The “ yawp”’ of the frenzied politician 
and publicist has lost much of its power to 
frighten us, and the bogey which it evokes is 
seen more and more clearly as a mere scare- 
crow. The civilized world is slowly groping its 
way toward organic unity of purpose; rivalry 
is giving way to codperative action; and the 
motives that precipitate nations headlong into 
conflict are visibly becoming weaker. In this 
connection a word must be said for the American 
Association for International Conciliation whose 
pamphlet publications (one of which has supplied 
the material for our present remarks), represent 
a high order of ability in exposition and argu- 
ment, and are obtainable without price by all 
who wish to have a share in the promotion of 
the victories of peace. 








FREDERIC MISTRAL. 


One of the most important literary movements of 
the last century was found in the efforts, made in 
various parts of Europe, to revive for literary uses 
the languages—some of them dialects, and others 
more sharply differentiated from the orthodox forms 
—which survived on the lips of the people, but which 
were in danger of becoming extinct through lack of 
preservation in print. Instances in point are the 
Provengal, the Platt-Deutsch, the Norwegian Lands- 
maal, and the Gaelic. The natural history of the 
mind rightly regards the loss of such forms of speech 
as a calamity analogous to that of the extinction of 
the bison, the passenger pigeon, the great auk, or 
the dedo in the animal kingdom. They should be 
preserved, not to compete with the normal types of 
language, but to throw light upon them, and to per- 
petuate beauties that the latter do not exemplify. 
The most remarkable and successful of these efforts 
is that of the Félibrige, the society organized in the 
fifties to keep alive the ancient langue d’oc, which 
onee had almost as good a chance of becoming the 
orthodox literary speech of Frenchmen as the 
northern form which finally left its rival far behind 
in the race. The central figure in this Provengal 
revival was that of Frédéric Mistral, whose death at 
Marseilles, on the twenty-fifth of last month, leaves 





a gap in the literary world that will not easily be 
filled. Mistral lived to his eighty-fourth year, and 
was one of the last of the great race of nineteenth- 
century artists for which the twentieth century thus 
far shows no signs of providing substitutes. He 
was the leading spirit in the Provencal movement, 
although such men as Jasmin and Roumanille must 
not go unmentioned in this connection, and when 
the Nobel prize for 1904 was shared by him with 
Echegaray, in accordance with its policy of reward- 
ing veteran service to letters rather than of encour- 
aging new promise, it was universally felt that the 
distinction was deserved. Born of peasant stock in 
1830, Mistral had the routine school education, fol- 
lowed by the study of the law. An enthusiasm for 
Virgil led him to translate one of the eclogues while 
a boy, and suggested to him the hope of becoming 
the Virgil of his own people. This hope was realized 
when, in 1859, he published “ Miréio,” that marvel- 
lous rustic epic of Provengal life. This was followed 
by other long poems: “Calendau” in 1867, “ Nerto” 
in 1884, and “Lou Potmo dou Rouse” in 1897. 
Mistral also wrote “ Lis Isclo d’or,” a collection of 
shorter pieces; a play, “ La Réino Juno”; and “ Lou 
Trésor dou Félibrige,” a collection of proverbs and 
legends illustrating the speech and folk-lore of the 
south of France. The great poem, “Miréio,” is 
well known to English readers through the beautiful 
version of Harriet Waters Preston, who has almost 
made of it an English classic. Music-lovers know 
the story part of it through Gounod’s opera 
“Mireille.” America has done much to spread 
Mistral’s fame, notably by the translation just men- 
tioned, and by the labors of the late Thomas A. 
Janvier, who was a devoted Félibre, and wrote 
much about the activities of the society. Nor should 
we forget to mention Longfellow, whose translation 
of a poem by Jasmin first brought the attention of 
the American public to the Provengal revival. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


SirpsHop ENGLIsH is acknowledged to be one of 
the most considerable by-products, if not indeed one 
of the main products, of our educational system. 
The faulty writing of college students and college 
graduates has become a reproach and a taunt unto 
the teachers of English composition. At Harvard 
an expert has for some time been engaged in search- 
ing for the causes of so much inability to express 
thought clearly and correctly on paper, and his report 
is awaited with interest. In the April “Harper's 
Magazine” Professor Canby of Yale writes with 
force and feeling on this sad defect in the culture 
of so many of those supposed to be liberally edu- 
cated, as well as in the preparatory equipment of 
entering college students. He well says that “words 
indicate the man,” and that “the power to write 
well shows intellect, and measures, if not its pro- 
fundity, at least the stage of its development.” At 
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the same time he believes that good literary expres- 
sion can be taught; for “ writing, like skating, or 
sailing a ship, has its especial methods, its especial 
technique, even as it has its especial medium, words, 
and the larger unities of expression. The laws which 
govern it are simple. They are always in intimate 
connection with the thought behind, and worthless 
without it, but they can be taught.” The best 
methods of this instruction, the times and the sea- 
sons for it, form the subject of further remarks and 
suggestions from Professor Canby. It is a refresh- 
ment to follow his well-considered and scholarly dis- 
course, so correctly and luminously unfolded; but 
more than one reader is likely to receive a perceptible 
shock when the writer permits himself, not once but 
twice, to use a certain hardly defensible and surely 
most uncalled-for colloquialism. Let us quote the 
two instances: “It would be a comfort to blame it 
all on the school; . . . ” “Again, it would be easy 
to blame much of the slipshod writing of the under- 
graduate upon the standards set by the grown-ups 
outside the colleges.” The writer of this present 
comment well remembers the amusement and the 
parental reproof evoked, a third of a century ago, 
by a juvenile indulgence in the unclassical idiom 
illustrated in the foregoing. Why is it not just as 
easy, as well as less open to censure, to lay the blame 
for an error on a person as to blame it on him? And 
finally, but without undue insistence, may it not be 
as well, in a serious and scholarly essay, to let 
“grown-ups” give place to the less questionable 
and at the same time shorter and equally expressive 
“adults”? 


THE BEGINNINGS OF LIBRARY SCHOOLS are com- 
monly placed in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century; but the diligent and scholarly Dr. Rich- 
ardson, of the Princeton University Library, pushes 
these beginnings back to a time some five thousand 
years earlier; and if instruction in the keeping of 
tally sticks, for instance, or knotted strings, or 
scratched bits of stone, is to be considered as teach- 
ing in library economy, one may consent to go all 
the way with Dr. Richardson in his burrowings 
into the prehistoric past as illustrative of primeval 
practice in that department of education wherein 
Mr. Dewey is generally regarded as the pioneer. In 
his recent book, “The Beginnings of Libraries,” 
the Princeton librarian asserts that the germs of the 
modern library school are to be found “in the 
schools of the Scriptoria of the middle ages, where 
librarians made as well as kept their books, and in 
the temple schools of Greece and Egypt, where men 
were trained to all sorts of professions, including 
the keeping of books. Such schools are alleged in 
Babylonia as early as 3200 B. c., and more primi- 
tive still must be counted the schools for the training 
in memorizing of ancient India. That some analo- 
gies to this training in the keeping of books existed 
in the collections of mnemonic books is not merely 
inferred in general but found in the alleged train- 
ing of keepers of quipus in the use and publication 





of these records. The same is possibly true in some 
of the initiation ceremonies of primitive tribes where 
the young men are presumably taught the use of 
message sticks, secret languages, and the like. It 
may fairly be said that these are remote in nature 
as well as in time, and yet they are as truly the 
predecessors of the library schools of to-day, as these 
of to-day are of the library schools of to-morrow, 
which are likely to differ very considerably from 
those of to-day.” Five or six thousand years hence 
will some scholar-librarian be searching the records 
of the past and trying to convince incredulous 
readers that at Albany on the Hudson there existed, 
as early as the nineteenth century .D., an institu- 
tion that might, without undue violence to language, 
be called a library school? 


THE HUMOR OF HENRY JAMES, SENIOR, gentle 
and scholarly, cheerful and kindly, is delightfully 
presented in certain passages of his son and name 
sake’s latest book, reviewed on another page. In 
their school days the four James brothers were 
frequently embarrassed, on being questioned by 
their playmates as to their father’s occupation, at 
not being able to say exactly what it was; and the 
boy Henry was on one occasion filled with envy of 
a comrade who was in a position to make the proud 
announcement that his father was “in the business 
of a stevedore”—fine and mysterious word. Some 
such imposing term must be found for the hitherto 
so lamentably nondescript occupation of the envious 
youngster’s father; but to all appeals that unsatis- 
factory parent, with great apparent enjoyment of 
the situation, put off the petitioners with strange 
and unheard-of attributions that would have made 
them ridiculous to their school-fellows. His “say 
I’m a philosopher, say I’m a seeker for truth, say 
I’m a lover of my kind, say I’m an author of books 
if you like; or, best of all, just say I’m a student,” 
helped his offspring but very little toward a solution 
of the perplexing problem. “Abject it certainly 
appeared,” now writes the author-son, “to be reduced 
to the ‘student’ plea; and I must have lacked even 
the confidence of my brother Bob, who, challenged, 
in my hearing and the usual way, was ready not 
only with the fact that our parent ‘wrote,’ but with 
the further fact that he had written Lectures and 
Miscellanies James.” A letter to a friend, Mrs. 
Caroline Tappan, from this lover of his kind and 
seeker for truth, we find beginning in this fashion, 
not unsuggestive of a much more famous humorist: 
“My dear Carry —Are you a carryatid that you 
consider yourself bound to uphold that Lenox edi- 
fice through the cold winter as well as the hot 
summer? Why don’t you come to town?” 

TENDENCIES AND ACHIEVEMENTS IN CONTEMPO- 
RARY MEXICAN LITERATURE are well summarized 
in an article recently contribated to “La Revista de 
America” (published at Paris), by Sefior Alfonso 
Reyes, son of the late General Reyes. Unlike laws, 
arts are not silent amid the clash of arms. Wars 
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and poems, romances, pictures, and statues are as 
coincident as sun spots and meteorological phenom- 
ena. The Latin-American Republics, particularly 
Mexico and Cuba, have been in a state of political 
agitation or eruption for years. And these national 
birth-throes seem to have resulted in a great deal 
of literary expression. Poetry seems to predomi- 
fate in recent Mexican literature, as is natural in a 
nation struggling under great stress. The reign of 
the novel usually arrives in the piping times of 
peace. Among the poets briefly reviewed by Sefior 
Reyes are Urbina, Diaz Mirén, Julio Ruclas, Jesus 
Valenzuela, Manuel José Orthén, Rafael Lépez, 
Manuel de la Parra, Eduardo Colin, and Roberto 

elles Bringas. Among prose writers and 
critics, Sefior Reyes cites Pedro Henriquez Urefia, 
whose influence he declares to have been incaleu- 
lable, and Alfonso Craviolo, representative of the 
true literary feeling in prose. In philosophy there 
are named Gomez Robelo and Antonio Caso; and 
for the novel there is a champion in Carlos Gonzales 
Pefia. Sefior Reyes claims that Mexican literature 
has widened its horizon of late years; that it no 
longer holds exclusively to French traditions and 
standards ; that the younger men reflect the influence 
of some of our North American writers — Poe, Mr. 
Henry James, and Mrs. Edith Wharton. We own 
we should like to see more of a blending together 
of, and mutual admiration between, the Americas 
in literature; though of course racial instinct is a 
stronger power than geographical contiguity. Seftor 
Arturo de Carricarte, in his literary articles in “ El 
Figaro” of Havana, seems to be working to effect 
such an affiliation, though all the while championing 
the claims of Latin-American authors to place and 
appreciation. 


How TO GET BOOKS TO THE BOOKLESS, who are 
counted even in this enlightened country by the tens 
of millions, is the present important problem with 
those engaged in the publishing and the selling of 
books. The still young but already vigorous Pub- 
lishers’ Codperative Bureau is now investigating 
existing conditions with a view to the adoption of 
methods that shall increase the sale of their wares. 
In this broad land of ours only one person in about 
seven thousand three hundred buys a new book in 
the course of a year. The record in Great Britain 
is reported as approximately one in three thousand 
eight hundred, the same in France, and what seems 
to be a much better record in Germany and Japan 
(where, however, many pamphlets are classed as 
books), while in Switzerland there is the very credit- 
able showing of one in eight hundred seventy-two. 
Obviously, and as is maintained by the Codperative 

’s manager, in many parts and over large 
areas of our country not even the surface of book- 
telling possibilities has been scratched. Some 
more thorough-going method of book-distribution, 
as Edward Everett Hale long ago declared, is what 
the book-trade especially needs. It is significant 
that our book-production fell from 12,470 to 10,903 





in the two years following 1910, and even last year 
the figure had not quite risen to that of 1910. Of 
course the necessity for judicious advertising is here 
apparent, and there are a multitude of other details 
to be considered. An early report from the Bureau, 
which has been investigating this whole question, is 
expected. Then perhaps we shall know more def- 
initely why, among a people so rapidly growing in 
number and so devoted to the cause of education, 
the sale of books shows no corresponding vigor. 


A READER’S HINT TO INNKEEPERS who wish to 
increase the attractiveness of their hostelries, and 
thereby add to their revenue, is given in the corre- 
spondence columns of the London “ Book Monthly.” 
The adoption of the suggestion might not contribute 
to the greater comfort of a Falstaff taking his ease 
at his inn, but it is conceivable that to a Shenstone 
it might render still warmer that “‘warmest wel- 
come” celebrated in the familiar quatrain. The 
words of the correspondent, who signs himself “A 
Travelled Reader,” are in part as follows: “I am 
perfectly certain that an hotel would have an added 
attractiveness for many people if it were known that 
it contained a decent library, with really readable 
books instead of hoary old ‘ yellow-backs’ and still 
more hoary works on subjects in which nobody is 
interested whatever. I would not compel an hotel 
manager to read books, but I would point out that it 
is to his interest to have in the house books which 
the quiet customer, who is always the best customer, 
would regard as friends. You will say that these 
ideas, if they are not exactly Utopian, are raw — and 
that is true; but every idea is a raw idea before 
somebody has reduced it to a successful state of 
cooking.” Not so raw, after all, on this side of the 
Atlantic. Mr. Arnold Bennett’s pleased surprise at 
finding in a certain Boston hotel an excellent library 
with its own printed catalogue found expression in 
his late book on what he saw and heard in the United 
States. But it is true enough that this Boston inn- 
keeper’s praiseworthy example has not yet been fol- 
lowed by many of his fellows even in this land of 
libraries, while in other countries such an addition 
to a hotel’s equipment has scarcely been dreamt of. 


THE LUXURY OF RHETORIC is indulged in, more 
or less, by most of us. A good mouth-filling oath 
is the plain man’s not infrequent testimony to the 
relief which language will sometimes bring to a 
state of mental or emotional tension. “ Rien ne 
soulage comme la rhétorique,” declared a French 
master of the telling phrase; and a conspicuous ex- 
ample of the rhetorician addicted to unrestrained 
indulgence in elaborate and vivid phraseology in 
our own tongue is, of course, the sage who preached 
the virtues of silence. When he was in the throes 
of literary composition he grumbled and groaned, 
orally and in his letters, over the gigantic obstacles 
to progress that he encountered; and when he had 
no book on hand he was in even more wretched 
plight. “Nevertheless, be complaint far from us,” 
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he writes in characteristic vein to his brother Alex- 
ander. “I am far sadder and gloomier of mind 
than I used to be; but ought not to say that I am 
to be called unhappy,—on the contrary rather. 
This wretched blockhead and beggar of a world can 
now do nothing for me, nothing against me; . . . 
All is going (as you too feel) into unspeakable 
downbreak; and must either re-make itself on a 
truer basis, or die forever: —#in either case with 
long misery and agony, sad to contemplate.” To 
Augustus Hare he bewailed in splendid rhetoric the 
hardship of his lot in having to endure the din of 
the metropolis. “That which the world torments 
me in most is the awful confusion of noise. It is 
the devil’s own infernal din all the blessed day long, 
confounding God's works and his creatures —a truly 
awful hell-like combination, and worst of all is a 
railway whistle, like the screech of ten thousand 
cats, and every cat of them all as big as a cathe- 
dral.” But no compelling force obliged him to live 
nearly half a century, as he did, in the heart of this 
uproar. What wealth of epithet should we not have 
had from his lips and pen had he lived to hear the 
honk of the motor-car, the screech of the electric 
tram rounding a sharp curve, and all the other ear- 
splitting inventions in the way of noise that the 
twentieth century has produced! 


ONE WAY TO PRAISE A POET, a cheap and obvious 
way, is to belittle his rivals. Censure Homer for 
his occasional nodding, and you thereby enhance 
the renown of Virgil—or imagine you do. In the 
closing years of the last century William Vaughn 
Moody and those other gifted ones with whom he 
associated at Cambridge decided among themselves 
that Tennyson lacked the spirit of true poetry; and 
condemnation of a poet of Tennyson’s fame must 
carry with it a certain sense, innocent and harmless 
enough, to be sure, of elation and superiority in the 
censor. At a recent Chicago banquet of poets, 
the guest of honor, Mr. William Butler Yeats, took 
occasion to pay tribute to a brother poet, Mr. Nich- 
olas Vachel Lindsay, in this wise: “I address Mr. 
Lindsay because I have read his ‘General Booth 
Enters Heaven,’ and in it I recognize the work of 
a brother poet. Before there can be great poetry 
in any country the poets must be humble and sim- 
ple. The reason many of us have revolted against 
Tennyson is that he is too ornate. Paul Verlaine, 
whom I saw in my youth, told me that he could not 
translate Tennyson because he was too ‘English’; 
when he should have been bowed down with grief 
he stopped for reminiscence. Mr. Lindsay speaks 
the simple language of the humble people. He is a 
truth-speaker.” Why make invidious comparisons 
when it is sufficient to point out differences? There 
are diversities of poetic gifts, but the same spirit. 

ANTIPODEAN LIBRARY ACTIVITIES acquire for us 
a certain peculiar interest from their very remote- 
ness in geographical location. In the latest number 
that has reached us of that enterprising trilingual 





periodical, “The Library Miscellany,” of Baroda, 
we find in the section devoted to India (and printed 
in English) the following: “At the suggestion of 
Mr. Govindbhai H. Desai, Subah of Kadi Division, 
the Kadi Agriculturists’ Association have organized 
a travelling exhibition of agricultural implements. 
The Library Department has codperated by sending 
an assistant who delivers lectures on library topics 
and social and moral questions. An assistant from 
the Visual Instruction Branch, with a ‘ Kok’ cinema, 
sets of stereoscopes and stereographs, is also de- 
puted.” Do we see here the Oriental adoption of 
an American idea? Another item may for more 
reasons than one prove interesting. “Mrs. Billious 
[one almost wishes the compositor had inverted the 
u], the widow of Mr. Billious, a Jew merchant of 
Howrah, has declared her intention of making over 
to the Howrah Municipality her palatial residence 
with about 150 bighas of beautifully laid out garden 
situated in the heart of the town, to be utilized asa 
public library. The deed of gift will take effect 
after her death. The property is worth five lakhs 
of rupees.” And will the institution thus generously 
provided for be known as the Billious Public Library? 


THE DEATH OF AN ACCOMPLISHED GREEK 
SCHOLAR, such as Rufus B. Richardson showed 
himself to be, is occasion for peculiar regret in 
these days of lessening regard for such scholarship. 
Theological studies seem to have claimed his devo- 
tion in earlier life, his academic course at Yale hav- 
ing been followed by three years at the Yale Divinity 
School and further studies of the same nature at 
the University of Berlin. But in 1880, at the 
sufficiently mature age of thirty-five, he accepted 
the chair of Greek at Indiana University, whence 
he was called to a like professorship at Dartmouth 
two years later. There he remained until 1893, 
when he was appointed Director of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, a post that 
he held for ten years. In his later retirement at 
Woodstock, Conn., he occupied himself chiefly with 
writing and study. He was the author of many peri- 
odical contributions on archzological and classical 
subjects, and also of the books, “ Vacation Days in 
Greece,” “Greece through the Stereoscope,” and 
“History of Greek Sculpture.” Aischines’s “Ora- 
tion against Ctesiphon” was edited by him while 
he was at Dartmouth. He was born at Westford, 
Mass., April 18, 1845, and died at Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., March 10, of this year. 

LocaL TALENT IN THE LIBRARY is commonly 
preferred to imported. It is pleasant to deal with 
an assistant whom one has known for years; it 8 
sometimes embarrassing to go with one’s questions 
and complaints to an entire stranger behind the 
delivery desk or in the reference room. Moreover, 
tax-payers like to see their money circulate among 
their own people, and not drained off by outsiders. 
Something may be read between the lines, as well 
as in the lines, of the announcement of the Cali 
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fornia Board of Library Examiners, printed in the 
current issue of “News Notes of California Libra- 
ries,” to the effect that “for the present no exami- 
nations will be given outside the State, for many 
reasons: (1) Experience has shown that only per- 
sons who have lived in the State and have done 
library work in a way to gain personal knowledge 
of California conditions really understand the county 
free library plan for California. The aim of the 
examination is to see how thorough the applicant’s 
knowledge is of the conditions under which the 
county free library work must be carried on, and of 
the problems to be met in the work as it is actually 
being done in this State. A real and sympathetic 
understanding of the work in California is thus 
absolutely necessary. (2) The members of the 
Board feel that the oral examination is very impor- 
tant. They feel that they cannot fairly judge of an 
applicant’s qualifications without meeting him in 
this way.” 

A PROPOSED GIFT TO THE HARVARD LIBRARY 
comprises nearly three thousand volumes of Mormon 
literature collected by a Salt Lake City business 
man and now offered for sale, as a whole, at two 
dollars and fifty cents a volume. Secretary Roger 
Pierce, of the Harvard Alumni Association, is 
urging the Utah graduates of the university to fur- 
nish the money necessary to secure this collection, 
and to let it find shelter in the splendid library 
building now rising on the site of Gore Hall. That 
Mormonism possesses so large a body of literature 
as twenty-eight hundred volumes (the number given 
in the current report) will be news to many. The 
claim that this is the best collection of the sort in 
the West is not likely to be contested. Although 
the Mormon Church wishes to buy five hundred 
volumes of the collection to complete its own library, 
the owner prefers to sell the whole lot at once. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


“ HIGH-BROW.” 
(To the Editor of Tux Drat.) 

A young woman was speaking to me the other day of 
one who held her, as I knew, to be the best and truest 
of friends, a well-tried and trusted companion. And as 
she talked she exclaimed, laughing the while: « O, but 
you know, he’s such a dreadful high-brow!” I fear no 
words will suffice for expressing the regret with which 
these thoughtless words filled me, and yet I cannot resist 
making the attempt. For the attitude bere suggested — 
how frequently does one meet with it, and how far- 
reaching is the real and serious havoc which it plays 
With the best tendencies and aspirations of our life ! 

The reference was to a youth, brought up in an 
atmosphere of plain thinking and high living, who had 
yet managed, despite his parents, despite the environ- 
ment and authorities of his preparatory school and his 

ble college, to maintain an instinctive love of 
the best that life affords. He held, with the good 
Montaigne, that “it is not enough to join learning and 





knowledge to the mind, it should be incorporated into 
it: it must not be sprinkled, but dyed with it; and if it 
change not and better her estate (which is imperfect) it 
were much better to leave it.” And living under the 
shadow of such wise counsel, he was, though young, 
already on a fair way to attaining that ripeness of just 
estimation, that mild sufficiency of mind, which apper- 
tains only to him who has to good purpose spent his 
years in loving contemplation of the heights of human 
effort. Withal he was no self-conceited prig, formid- 
ably strutting his little way about the earth; but he was 
of an excellent catholicity of judgment, fulfilled of too 
much wisdom either wholly to condemn the prejudices 
and excesses of the vulgar, or to approve the rigors of 
the puritanical. In fine, this youth was learned and yet 
not a pedant, virtuous and yet tolerant, seriously disposed 
and yet gifted with a ready sense of humor, and, with 
whatever failures and haltings by the way, yet in all his 
actions and in all his thoughts he was 
‘** Fain to know golden things, fain to grow wise, 
Fain to achieve the secret of fair souls.” 

And of him, as of Cowley, it could be said: “ His learn- 
ing sat exceedingly close and handsomely upon him: it 
was not embossed on his mind, but enamelled.” 

This, then, is the type of man of whom it was said, 
«“O, but you know, he is such a dreadful high- brow !” 
If this were a solitary instance it would still be deplor- 
able, but it is more than that. ‘he recollection of 
everyone will rise up in confirmation of the belief that 
it is typical, the type and norm of an attitude that pre- 
vails with the vast majority of Americans. These (and 
the fact is so well recognized that it passes for common- 
place and excites no comment) use constantly our quoted 
expression to indicate a certain light and nonchalant 
contempt for all that is best in human endeavor, for all 
that is worthiest in human thought. Lightly and almost 
without reproof do our friends, and often enough even 
our relatives, thus betray their feelings as to man’s all 
too wavering but yet never ending search for rounded 
perfection. 

Surely we are in no danger of making, as the phrase 
goes, mountains out of mole-hills in our serious depre- 
cation of this general attitude. For it is more than a 
betrayal of meanness,— meanness of life and ignorance 
in thought,— on the part of the countless many who 
hold to it; it is more than a tacit confession of com- 
placent slothfulness, of self-satisfied frittering away of 
mind and the moral fibre that makes for character. It 
is in all this a sign of our disbelief in that fundamentally 
important thing, right reason, as an efficacious guide in 
the conduct of individual life, and as a preéminent neces- 
sity for any real greatness of national life. But beyond 
and behind all this it is a subtle indictment, coming out 
of the mouths of those who are its typical fruit, of our 
present mode of life. “It’s a free country,” we hear 
it said. And again, “There ’s no accounting for differ- 
ence in taste.” Here, perhaps, are the secrets of our 
national loss of dignity and poise, our pursuit of — well, 
it may not be the worst in literature, but at all events 
the mediocre, our disbelief in intellect and in the impor- 
tance of rigorous intellectual discipline. For by free- 
dom we mean freedom to do as we please, forgetting 
that it means, in a government constituted as ours is, 
above all things a grave responsibility. And therefrom 
springs our precious maxim regarding taste. In this 
connection we use the word with a very wide latitude 
indeed, applying it to many things which are really not 
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matters of taste at all, but primarily matters for the 
exercise of sober and measured judgment. In other 
words, we have, in so far as we might (and we are busy 
even pow attempting to extend the boundaries), banished 
authority from our lives. 

Perhaps the fact is sufficiently known; it is rather 
one of the results of this process that we are here con- 
cerned with. Just what the result is, we have been at 
the pains of seeing; but perhaps it is not so plain that 
our light-hearted contempt for intelligence is really a 
result of our mode of life. Freedom, however, as we 
know, means freedom to do as we please; and that an 
instinctive love of the best is not the inheritance of 
most of us, we know from our national attitude towards 
right reason. Then, too, our mischievous saying about 
taste, as if there never had been such a thing as an 
educated taste or a cultivated taste, gives us an added 
justification for what we already regard as the axiomatic 
first law of our being—the freedom to conduct our 
lives as superficially or as ignorantly as we choose. I, 
for example, am as “good” as anybody else in this 
broad land, and my opinion is as “ good” as anybody 
else’s. So there is not — and how can there be ? — any 
popular or widespread respect for the rigorous pursuit 
of the best that life affords. We have deceived our- 
selves into believing that in our most ordinary moments, 
in our instinctive feelings, in our most ignorant phases 
of thought, we are “good enough.” And of all this 
the result is (certainly it is plainly enough a result by 
now) that we as a nation are not merely neglectful of 
the best in human thought, the highest in human 
endeavor, but we are complacently contemptuous of 
those strenuous paths which lead us towards, though 
never quite to, a rounded perfection of mind and soul. 
Surely, then, it is high time for us to undertake a little 
inward searching of our hearts: for us to come to some 
sort of a realization that right reason is of the utmost 
necessity for controlling any life that is to be truly good, 
and that there can be no real test of worth save it be 
centred in authority, — the authority of the trained 
judgment of the wisest and the best. R.S. 


Indianapolis, Ind., March 21, 1914. 


MR. COTTERILL’S “ ANCIENT GREECE.” 
(To the Editor of Taz DrAt.) 

While thanking you for the friendly notice of my 
“Ancient Greece” that appeared in your issue of 
March 1, I should be much obliged if you would allow 
me to answer publicly the allegation of your reviewer 
that I “ignore the temple of Demeter at Paestum” and 
“call the Poseidon temple simply Paestum.” If he will 
look at p. 215 and 216n. he will see that I speak of 
“the great Paestum temple,” by which of course is 
meant the Poseidon temple; and on p. 217 he will see 
that I speak also of the Demeter temple and the 
“ Basilica”; and on p. 454 he will find a description of 
all three Paestum temples and the remark that the 
Demeter temple is a “splendid ruin.” It seems almost 
as if he had not observed that at the end of my book 
there is an Appendix that gives an account of all the 
finest Greek temples. 

It comes rather as a surprise to be told that I am 
ignorant of, or ignore, the existence of a splendid ruin 
my acquaintance with which was made some forty-three 
= ago, at a time when the delights of a visit to 
stum were enhanced by the possibility of encounter- 





ing brigands — to judge from the fact that the diligenza 
had been robbed by these gentry only a few days 
previously. 

As for mutules and guttae, perhaps I should have been 
a little more explicit; but surely it is justifiable to 
intimate that the band or bracket adorned with globules 
(i. e., the mutulus adorned with guttae) constitutes a 
group of ornaments representing raindrops; and I find 
a similar expression in Smith’s “ Dictionary of Antiqui- 
ties,” viz., “sets of drops, called mutules.” 

In regard to the “Corinthian order,” I was aware 
that some have banished it as a mere variety of the 
Ionic. I knew also that Ruskin, on the contrary, asserts 
that there never was, and never “till dooms-day ” could 
be, any order except the Doric (convex capital) and the 
Corinthian (concave). But I did not think it necessary 
to enter into polemics on the subject. Perhaps, how- 
ever, I may here add that I regard what some writers 
call the “esthetic appeal” of the Corinthian order as 
specifically different from that of the Ionic. 

Lastly, Syracuse and Hyblaean Megara are certainly 
not in the “southwestern corner” of Sicily; but seeing 
that a few lines later (p. 118) Selinus is also put in the 
S. W., and seeing that a map faces the text and puts 
everything in its proper quarter, perhaps it might have 
been fairer not to have stigmatized a venial lapsus 
calami as an “ inaccuracy.” H. B. Corrermt. 


Freiburg, Br., Germany, March 16, 1944. 


PIONEER LIBRARY LEGISLATION IN ILLINOIS. 
(To the Editor of Tar D1.) 

A sentence in your “ Briefer Mention” in the issue 
of February 16 has just come to my notice: “In referring 
to library legislation in Illinois he [Mr. Samuel Swett 
Green] might well have supplemented his mention of 
F. H. Hild’s name in that connection by noting the 
earlier and more important work of another Illinois 
hbrarian, who drafted the library bill of 1872 and was 
instrumental in procuring its passage.”” ign 

Why not give the name of this librarian who did this 
“ earlier and more important work ” ? 

Dr, Samuel Willard, who died about a year ago at 
the age of ninety-one, was the founder of free libraries 
in Illinois, drawing up the bill providing for them and 
arguing for its passage. He established the Public 
Library of Springfield at that time, the first library 
under the new law. : 

Dr. Willard came to Chicago in 1870 to teach history 
in the one high school in the city of that day, and con- 
tinued twenty-seven years in the service. Few in- 
structors have done more for Chicago than he did in 
sending forth class after class inspired with the love of 
study for its own sake and of good reading for the joy 
and satisfaction it bestows. Saran W. HiesTAND. 

Chicago, March 19, 1914. 


[The paternity of the Illinois library law seems 
to be subject to dispute. Our reference was to Mr. 
E. S. Willcox, veteran librarian of the Peoria Public 
Library. His work in connection with the law 
passed in 1872 was fully described in the Peoria 
“Journal” of May 19, 1895; and the article has 
been reprinted in a leaflet obtainable from Mr. 
Willcox, who refers all doubters to “the House 
Journal of 1871” for verification of statements 
made in the leaflet.—Eprror Tue D1At.] 
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The Hew Books. 


GLIMPSES OF A GIFTED FAMILY.* 


Fulfilling the promise of his earlier autobi- 
ographic volume, “* A Small Boy and Others,” 
Mr. Henry James now gives to his readers, in 
«Notes of a Son and Brother,” those fuller 
memorials of the late William James that have 
been awaited with no little eagerness, and at 
the same time draws in considerable detail the 
portrait of his gifted father, with less elaborate 
delineations of the other members of this ex- 
tremely interesting family, and passing glimpses 
of many more or less famous persons outside 
the domestic circle but of some intimate asso- 
ciation with the writer or his household. The 
period covered by the narrative is more partic- 
ularly the decade between 1860 and 1870, with 
some backward glances at a remoter past, and 
a few incidental references to later years. 

After an experiment of five years and a half 
of Europe in search of the right environment 
and atmosphere for his own and his children’s 
intellectual and spiritual well-being, the elder 
Henry James returned with his family to 
America and there continued the endless quest 
for ideal conditions. New York and Newport 
and finally Cambridge seem to have found 
most favor with him, and it is in Cambridge 
that the closing years of the decade referred to 
see him somewhat contentedly and fixedly set- 
tled, with his eldest son at last on the way to 
that choice of a calling in which he was later to 
distinguish himself, and the next oldest tasting 
the delights of some little literary success and 
dreaming of greater achievement to come. The 
immediate and deciding cause of the family’s 
repatriation seems to have been William’s 
temporary passion for painting and his father’s 
decision to place him under the instruction of 
the prospectively famous artist whom a few bold 
and vivid strokes thus picture to the mind’s eye 
in the pages before us: 

“William Hunt, all muscular spareness and brown- 
ness and absence of waste, all flagrant physiognomy, 
brave bony arch of handsome nose, upwardness of strong 
eyebrow and glare, almost, of eyes that both recognised 
and wondered, strained eyes that played over questions 
as if they were objects and objects as if they were ques- 
tions, might have stood, to the life, for Don Quixote, if 
we could associate with that hero a far-spreading beard 
already a little grizzled, a manner and range of gesture 
and broken form of discourse that was like a restless 
reference to a palette and that seemed to take for 
granted, all about, canvases and models and charming, 


*Nores or a Son anp BrorHer. By Henry James. 
. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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amusing things, the ‘tremendously interesting’ in the 
seen bit or caught moment, and the general unsayability, 
in comparison, of anything else. He never would have 
perched, it must be added, on Rosinante —he was fonder 
of horses than of the method of Couture, and though 
with a shade of resemblance, as all simple and imagi- 
native men have, to the knight of La Mancha, he least 
suggested that analogy as he passed in a spinning buggy, 
his beard flying, behind a favorite trotter.” 

Under Hunt’s tuition, and with John La 
Farge as sole fellow-pupil, William James for a 
brief space applied himself with characteristic 
whole-heartedness to the development of his 
unmistakable talent for graphic art. A pencil 
portrait of himself, prefixed as frontispiece to 
the book under review, and other specimens of 
his facility as draughtsman elsewhere in the 
volume, notably his pen-and-ink sketches in 
letters reproduced in facsimile, show a liveli- 
ness and originality that for the moment almost 
induce regret at his having so soon forsaken 
art for other pursuits. What his brother, always 
his admirer and repeatedly representing himself 
to us as his humble imitator, has to say in this 
connection is worth quoting : 

“He at a given moment, which came quite early, as 
completely ceased to ply his pencil as he had in his 
younger time earnestly and curiously exercised it; and 
this constitutes exactly the interest of his case. No 
stroke of it that I have recovered but illustrates his 
aptitude for drawing, his possible real mastery of the 
art that was yet, in the light of other interests, so utterly 
to drop from him; and the example is rare of being so 
finely eapable only to become so indifferent.” 

Always master of the given situation, as the 
writer says of him, “ whatever he played with 
or worked at entered at once into his intelli- 
gence, his talk, his humour, as with the action 
of coloring-matter dropped into water or that of 
the turning-on of a light within a window.” 
Still again, and with engaging modesty on the 
younger brother’s part, it is said of William: 
“ Whatever he might happen to be doing made 
him so interesting about it, and indeed, with the 
quickest concomitance, about everything else, 
that what I probably most did, all the while, 
was but to pick up, and to the effect not a bit 
of starving but quite of filling myself, the crumbs 
of his feast and the echoes of his life.”” The 
indulgent father’s attitude toward such rapid 
changes of bent as showed themselves in his 
eldest son is finely described in the book. 
Calmly philosophical, with abundance of toler- 
ance and an enviable cheerfulness, he evidently 
believed in allowing his children free scope for 
the development of such germs of genius, of 
whatever sort, as might discover themselves. 
Even the following of mistaken promptings 
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he seems to have regarded as educationally 
beneficial, so that his son says of him : 

“TI am not sure indeed that the kind of personal 
history most appealing to my father would not have 
been some kind that should fairly proceed by mistakes, 
mistakes more human, more associational, less angular, 
less hard for others, that is exemplary for them (since 
righteousness, as mostly understood, was in our parent’s 
view, I think, the cruellest thing in the world) than 
straight and smug and declared felicities. . . . He had 
a manner of his own of appreciating failure, or of not 
at least piously rejoicing in displayed moral, intellectual, 
or even material economies, which, had it not been that 
his humanity, his generosity and, for the most part, his 
gaiety, were always, at the worst, consistent, might some- 
times have left us with our small savings, our little ex- 
hibitions and complacencies, rather on our hands. As 
the case stood [ find myself thinking of our life in those 
years as profiting greatly for animation and curiosity 
by the interest he shed for us on the whole side of the 
human scene usually held least interesting —the element, 
the appearance, of waste which plays there such a part 
and into which he could read under provocation so much 
character and colour and charm, so many implications 
of the fine and worthy, that, since the art of missing or 
of failing, or of otherwise going astray, did after all in 
his hands escape becoming either a matter of real ex- 
ample or of absolute precept, enlarged not a little our 
field and our categories of appreciation and perception.” 
The father’s favorite adjective when he wished 
to express disapproval, in his mild fashion, of a 
restless son’s abandonment of one pursuit for 
another, was “‘ narrowing.” Each of the eldest 
son's successive shiftings from art to chemistry, 
then to anatomy and physiology and medicine, 
later to psychology and philosophy, was held 
by him to be narrowing ; and, again, when the 
second son turned to writing, “it was breathed 
upon me,” says the one thus mildly censured, 
“with the finest bewildering eloquence, with a 
power of suggestion in truth which I fairly now 
count it a gain to have felt play over me, that 
this too was narrowing.” One queries whether 
any concentration of energy whatever would 
have commended itself to this large-minded 
father as free from narrowness. 

Perhaps it was the fear of narrowing their 
view and cramping their minds that made the 
elder James look with disfavor upon a college 
education for his sons, his own memories of 
Union College in its beginning years not being 
of the most roseate hue imaginable. At any 
rate, a picturesquely miscellaneous and decid- 
edly spasmodic course seems to have been fol- 
lowed in the studies of the early-expatriated 
children; and perhaps such desultoriness and 
variety and so great freedom of election were 
best in this instance. After the return to 
America, William, soon forsaking art for sci- 
ence, entered the Lawrence Scientific School 





and later the Harvard Medical School, while 
his next younger brother, shaping his course 
somewhat after the elder’s example, as was his 
wont, betook himself likewise to Cambridge and 
attended lectures at the Harvard Law School, 
where both he and the reader wonder at behold- 
ing him going with mechanical regularity to 
listen to teachings that had not the slightest 
interest for him. But the Cambridge life brought 
him into pleasant and helpful relations with 
scholars and writers of note, and recollections 
of these quickening influences furnish much 
readable matter for his present book. Charles 
Eliot Norton and the long book-lined library 
at Shady Hill were not the least of these im- 
portant factors in the stimulating of his literary 
genius. He speaks with reminiscent rapture of 
one beautiful morning when he went out to 
Shady Hill and, “to the accompaniment of a 
thrill the most ineffable, an agitation that, as I 
recapture it, affects me as never exceeded in all 
my life for fineness,” drank “to the lees the 
offered cup of editorial sweetness —none ever 
again to be more delicately mixed.” The occa- 
sion of this intoxicating experience is thus 
described : 

“I had addressed in trembling hope my first fond 
attempt at literary criticism to Charles Eliot Norton, 
who had lately, and with the highest, brightest compe- 
tence, come to the rescue of the North American 
Review, submerged in a stale tradition and gasping for 
life, and he had not only published it in his very next 
number — the interval for me of breathless brevity — 
but had expressed the liveliest further hospitality, the 
gage of which was thus at once his welcome to me at 
home. I was to grow fond of regarding as a positive 
consecration to letters that half-hour in the long library 
at Shady Hill, where the winter sunshine touched serene 
bookshelves and arrayed pictures, the whole embrowned 
composition of objects in my view, with I know not 
what golden light of promise, what assurance of things 
to come: there was to be nothing exactly like it later 
on—the conditions of perfect rightness for a certain 
fresh felicity, certain decisive pressures of the spring, 
can occur, it would seem, but once.” 


Of other Cambridge celebrities recalled by 
the author, and of notable persons elsewhere 
that lend interest and variety to his pages, 
there is here no room to speak. Of his emo- 
tions at the outbreak of our Civil War, and his 
longings to be a participant in the conflict in 
which his two younger brothers acquitted them- 
selves honorably, but from which physical frailty 
excluded him, he has considerable to say. In 
short, there is a wealth of matter in the book, 
presented with all the elaborate artistry dear to 
Mr. James’s readers, that renders it a remark- 
able piece of autobiography and one of the most 
notable works of the season. Its style, that of 
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the author at his most characteristic — some 
would say, at his best, others, perhaps, at his 
worst—is a wonder and a delight to the reader 
fond of intricacy, of delicate shadings, of occa- 
sional tangled involutions. 

The book’s illustrations, from the hand of 
the versatile William James, add to its interest. 


Percy F. BIcKNELL. 








NEW LIGHT ON THE CIVIL WAR.* 


Two years ago at Oxford University an Amer- 
ican History Lectureship was established, — an 
outeome of the Rhodes Scholarship Foundation. 
This lectureship, providing for a course of lec- 
tures each year, was inaugurated in 1912 by 
Mr. James Ford Rhodes. In 1913, Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams was invited to give the second 
series. These addresses, delivered in the Spring 
term of last year, are now issued under the title, 
“ Trans-Atlantic Historical Solidarity.” The 
title does not explain itself, and only illustrates 
again Mr. Adams’s penchant for the striking 
enigmatic phrase that piques the curiosity of the 
reader. 

Previously to leaving for Europe, Mr. Adams 
discussed the subjects of his forthcoming lectures 
with his friend Mr. Bryce, explaining that he 
proposed to present to his Oxford audience cer- 
tain events and phases of the Civil War, and to 
examine these from a novel point of view. He 
hoped to present a new picture, and in so doing 
to justify certain new conclusions. To his sur- 
prise, Mr. Bryce failed to express sympathetic 
accord with the plan, and in friendly but none 
the less assured fashion warned the lecturer that 
the American Civil War was not now vital his- 
tory at Oxford ; that it was quite hopeless to 
expect to revive interest in a subject which had 
left no imprint upon England or the outside 
world, —a subject, in a word, so essentially and 
narrowly American as was our great conflict of 
the sixties. Conceding the deep and stirring 
impression the war made upon England at the 
time, Mr. Bryce still maintained that for En- 
gland to-day the subject is but “ remotely 
historical.” 


The assurance that the present day Oxford 
student was certain to regard the Civil War as 
a dead issue, failed to deter Mr. Adams from 
undertaking the subject, and led him to defend 
with greater earnestness his positive contention 
that the Civil War in America, far from being 


® TRans-ATLANTIC Historica Sotimpariry. By Charles 
Adams. New York: Oxford University Press. 








a mere domestic contest between North and 
South, was in reality a world-event of moment- 
ous importance, whose influence and results were 
felt, and still are felt, in England and all Europe. 
Hence the title, — which affirms so emphatic- 
ally the permanent and world-wide historical 
significance of the Civil War. 

The four lectures in the volume are as follows : 
I., Principia; II., The Confederate Cotton Cam- 
paign, Lancashire, 1861-62; III., Dis Aliter 
Visum ; [V., A Great Historical Character and 
Vae Victis. The first lecture treats of the grow- 
ing differences between the two sections of the 
United States, based upon a differing interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution and differing economic 
conditions, and analyzes for the British listener 
the relation between State and National sover- 
eignty. For Mr. Adams's audience, this subject 
was absolutely vital to a correct understanding 
of his later lectures. 

The second and third lectures, however, offer 
matter of the first importance for American as 
well as British readers, for in them we find 
valuable material and suggestions now for the 
first time given to the public. Mr. Adams is 
the first historian to estimate properly, or to 
emphasize adequately, the Lancashire Cotton 
Famine in its intimate relation to the English- 
American diplomacy of the period. Again, he 
is first in an exact analysis of forces for and 
against the North in England; and last, and 
perhaps most acutely interesting of all his offer- 
ings, is his microscopic study of the inner work- 
ings of the British Cabinet, and the accurate 
balancing of men and measures in their official 
attitude toward the crisis in America. If these 
lectures were notable in no other particular, 
they would claim a most respectful hearing 
because of the new light they shed upon these 
three subjects. The Cotton Famine in its 
bearing upon the war has long been overlooked 
or underestimated by historians; sources of 
British popular opinion upon the Civil War 
have not been known or investigated; while 
materials for an accurate knowledge of the 
processes of British official action have, until 
now, not been available. 

"As viewed by Mr. Adams, the real crisis of 
the Civil War came in England, rather than in 
any military movements or series of events in 
this country. Had official England decreed in- 
tervention, recognized the Confederacy, broken 
the blockade, and made the Southern cause her 
own, it is certain that history would have been 
differently written. No more serious menace to 
Northern arms could be conceived than British 
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interference in behalf of the South, and Mr. 
Adams clearly shows by how narrow a margin 
that danger was averted. He analyzes the forces 
effective in English government and policy, and 
among the English people, as overwhelmingly 
in favor of the South. 


“In aid of the defiant, slave-holding Confederacy 
came, first, the great British and Continental commer- 
cial, financial, and cotton-spinning interests, with their 
far-reaching political influence; next, the suffering 
textile operatives, not only of Lancashire but wherever 
throughout other countries cotton was woven into cloth 
— they numbered millions; third, the entire governing 
classes, as they then were, of Great Britain, including 
the great landed interest. These last also were voiced, 
and most persistently as well as powerfully voiced, by 
the London Times, known as ‘The Thunderer,’ at the 
acme of its great and memorable career. Finally, the 
French Emperor, for Napoleon III., now at the height 
of his prestige, for reasons of state to which I shall 
presently make brief reference, was disposed to put forth 
on behalf of the Confederacy all the influence he could 
exert. A powerful combination, it was one, in a worldly 
and political sense, wellnigh irresistible. 

“Opposed to it was an array so apparently meagre 
as to be almost pitiable; and if the alliance of forces I 
have just described recalled Homer, that set over 
against it was not less s tive biblically —it was 
David again confronting Goliath. Strange, wellnigh 
inconceivable, when now asserted in the full light of the 
event, that ing array consisted simply of John 
Bright, the Tribune in Great Britain of Political and 
Industrial Democracy, and behind him ‘a little bit of a 
woman,’ as she at that time described herself, ‘just as 
thin and dry as a pinch of snuff,’ holding in her hand a 
book; but the woman was Harriet Beecher Stowe, and 
the book was entitled Uncle Tom's Cabin; or Life 
Among the Lowly.” 

John Bright, then champion of Democracy 
and spokesman of the English people, together 
with Harriet Beecher Stowe, typifying the great 
anti-slavery sentiment of the nation, were the 
two great vital forces in England fighting for 
the North. Official opinion was forming; the 
Foreign Secretary had prepared a confidential 
Cabinet circular asking definite expression upon 
the American situation. The Prime Minister 
himself was distinctly favorable to intervention ; 
and a special Cabinet meeting, called for Octo- 
ber 23, 1862, was to put the Ministry finally 
on record. Previous historians have noted, as 
does Mr. Adams, that this Cabinet meeting was 
never held ; and that later, on November 13, 
when France had suggested to England joint 
action looking toward intervention, England 
declined the offer. That on November 18 
England should decline any participation in an 
intervention which, beyond a doubt, was practi- 
cally scheduled but a very few weeks earlier, is 
surely surprising. This unexpected change in 
British policy has never been satisfactorily ac- 





counted for. Mr. Adams’s explanation furnishes 
extremely interesting reading. 

Briefly, Palmerston and Russell had 
during September, 1862, that the moment for 
recognition of the South was at hand. Glad- 
stone and other Cabinet members were aware 
of this opinion; and Gladstone, at least, had 
expressed his emphatic approval of the plan. So 
heartily was he in sympathy with the proposal, 
and so eager to bring it about, that he committed 
the now famous blunder of his Newcastle speech, 
and, upon October 7, proclaimed the Cabinet 
policy of intervention as practically assured. 
The announcement was premature ; and Palmer. 
ston, between whom and Gladstone there was 
much friction, immediately seized upon his sub- 
ordinate’s officious announcement as a matter 
for public denial. It was promptly stated with 
Ministerial authority that Gladstone was in 
error. Thus, according to Mr. Adams, the mo- 
mentous matter of intervention was postponed 
at the favorable moment. The Prime Minister 
deferred for the time all action looking toward 
intervention, but did so unquestionably with the 
expectation that within a“ fortnight or a month” 
the subject would again be taken up and carried 
to its logical conclusion. He could not know 
that the matter, once deferred, was disposed of 
for all time ; that the opportune moment which 
was essential to successful intervention had 
passed and could not be recalled. The Premier’s 
postponement for the fortnight or month proved 
fatal to any action whatever. 

« Within that space of time, as events then indicated, 
he confidently believed some definite military result 
would be reached in America. Under the vigorous lead 
of Lee and ‘ Stonewall’ Jackson, the Confederate army 
might not improbably occupy Washington. And within 
the period assigned something did happen! — but not 
what the British Premier had anticipated. At just that 
critical juncture, and by the merest chance as to time, 
one of the great events of the nineteenth century took 
place in America. On September 22, while the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary were co’ 
with a view to the immediate recognition of the slave- 
holding Confederacy, the Emancipation Proclamation 
of President Lincoln had been made public. That 
African servitude was an issue in the American 
could no longer be denied; the attitude of the national 
administration could not be ignored. From that time 
the success of the Union cause meant the freedom of 
the slave. A conflict of Titans, in the conflict, wholly 
regardless of the influence it would have on the i 
ate European situation, the quondam IIlinois rail-splitter, 
by force of circumstances, and quite unconsciously to 
himself, became transfigured into a trans-Atlantic Jove, 
had launched an Yee compe thunderbolt. ape 

“ At first, in Eu , and more especiall 
Britain, the sondeiadl ion was not taken’ seriously sly; 
dazed, apparently, men seem in no way to have 
its import. On the contrary, it excited scorn 
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derision. I have not time here to give sufficing passages 
from the speeches of British public men and the news- 
paper editorials of the period; though they to-day read 
curiously. I must confine myself to a few brief extracts. 
Mr. Beresford-Hope, for instance, a highly respectable 
member of Parliament, energetically characterized the 
tion as ‘This slavish type of weak yet demo- 
niacal spite, the most unparalleled last card ever played 
by a reckless gambler.’ And a Mr. Peacock, the mem- 
ber for North Essex, at a great Conservative demon- 
stration at Colchester towards the close of October, 
declared that if the proclamation was ‘ worth anything 
more than the paper on which it was inscribed, and if 
the four millions of blacks were really to be emanci- 
on January Ist (then two months only distant), 
we should be prepared to witness a carnage so bloody 
as that even the horrors of the Jacquerie and the mas- 
sacres of Cawnpore would wax pale in comparison ’— 
and so forth and so on. Furthermore, the proclamation, 
he declared, was ‘one of the most devilish acts of 
fiendish malignity which the wickedness of man could 
ever have conceived.’ And the London organ of the 
Confederacy spoke within limits when it declared that 
while ‘every organ of a considerable party pronounced 
the edict infamous,’ a ‘similar opinion of it was enter- 
tained by every educated and nearly every uneducated 
Englishman.’ 


“ Viewed in the cool, clear perspective of history and 
through the half-century vista of subsequent events, 
there is indeed now something distinctly humorous in 
the simple and honest, but altogether complete self- 
deception in Which the ‘educated’ Englishman then 
nursed himself. What he really objected to, and for 
the best of reasons from his point of view, was the 
onward movement towards ‘ Democracy ’— that he felt 
in the very marrow of his bones.” 

The favorable chance for intervention rested 
not so much upon American conditions as upon 
the attitude of the British public. And all the 
virulent speeches in condemnation of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the British public would never 
support the Government that should interfere 
to perpetuate the slave-holding Southern Con- 
federacy. By the end of 1862, the democratic 
instinct of Great Britain, inspired by John 
Bright’s assertion that the North was fighting 
the cause of Democracy, and thoroughly aroused 
by Lincoln’s Proclamation, which also Bright 
applauded, had created upon the Government 
such pressure that, in spite of its inclination, it 
dared not consider any step that might bring it 
into conflict with the North. In these two chap- 
ters Mr. Adams opens new ground. The reader 
will be convinced that in the story of the Lan- 
cashire Cotton Campaign there is here sketched, 
for the first time adequately, the crisis of the 

ederacy. 

Upon the fourth lecture, “ A Great Historical 

r,” it is unnecessary to comment. Mr. 
’s presentation of General Lee, and of 
the conditions at the close of the war, is broad 





and sympathetic, and is characterized by the 
same exhilarating directness and virility that 
mark the entire volume. 

Since the publication of the present work, 
Mr. Adams has been extremely fortunate in 
acquiring additional material bearing upon the 
English Cabinet at this time. Some of this new 
material is incorporated in an amplification of 
the Oxford Lectures now in course of delivery 
at the Johns Hopkins University. In these lec- 
tures, which it has been the reviewer’s privilege 
to hear, Mr. Adams makes it clear that his later 
findings materially alter certain conclusions in 
the present volume. Whether this latest gather- 
ing of new material from England is to appear 
in print as a result of the Baltimore Lectures, 
or whether it is to be reserved for later publi- 
cation, the lecturer has not stated. In any case, 
historical] students will look forward with eager- 
ness to its appearance in print. 

Here, then, are four wholly delightful lectures 
upon the Civil War. They discuss details of 
events and intricate steps of diplomatic pro- 
cedure that might easily make dull or difficult 
reading, while much space is given to minute 
and painstaking analysis. But the lectures are 
wholly enlivening and stimulating. There is in 
each chapter a thread of narrative which holds 
the attention of even the casual reader; while 
for the student of the period, the volume is 
certain to be read with care and genuine satis- 
faction. Epraram Doverass ADAMS. 








THE LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS 
OF LONDON.* 


One has only to glance through the two 
volumes cited below to be deeply impressed with 
the part which London has played in our litera- 
ture. A large number of English authors were 
born in London; many others sooner or later 
migrated to London; and the London back- 
grounds have always been most attractive to 
literary men. The thought of London as a 
microcosm has been familiar to us at least since 
Ackermann’s time, more than a century ago. 
Here have always congregated those types dear 
to the heart of the novelist, the playwright, and 
the satirist — Pendennis, and Colonel Newcome, 
and Nigel Oliphant, and Micawber, and Sam 
Weller, and Sir Harry Wildair. It is some- 

*Tue Booxtover’s Lonpon. By A. St. John Adcock. 


With twenty illustrations by Frederick Adcock. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 








Lonpvon in Enouisn Lireraturs. By Percy H. Boynton, 


University of Chicago Press. 
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what surprising, then, that notwithstanding the 
large number of works on the antiquities of 
London, there should be few or none dealing 
generally with the literary atmosphere of the 
great city, or in which a comprehensive attempt 
is made to set forth the literary use made of the 
various streets and buildings and localities of 
what De Quincey called “the nation of Lon- 
don.” 

The two volumes before us in a way comple- 
ment each other. Beginning with Chaucer's 
day, Mr. Boynton gives us a series of ten pic- 
tures of London, based as far as possible on 
contemporary evidence. He shows us the city 
of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Ad- 
dison, and Johnson, thus giving two chapters 
each to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; 
then he writes three chapters on the nineteenth 
century, and one on the twentieth ; a justifiable 
proportion. Appended is a representative list 
of about fifty novels, with references to the 
parts of the city of which the authors treat. 
This list might have been considerably extended, 
but is good as far as it goes. Mr. Boynton’s 
narrative of the development of the city is well 
balanced; and armed with his references, one 
can go on almost indefinitely reading about the 
city as it figures in drama and fiction. One 
must add with regret that the volume is disfig- 
ured by some bad misprints. 

Mr. Adcock pursues a different plan. He is 
interested not in chronology or in topograph- 
ical development, but in sentimental journeys 
to places peopled by the novelists. Going up 
Cornhill, for example, he recalls the fact that 
near by was 
«“ The court in which Scrooge, of Dickens’s Christmas 
Carol, had his home and business premises, and that 
coming from his bleak tank of an office une cutting, 
wintry night Scrooge’s clerk, Bob Cratchit, was so 
carried away by the joyous spirit of the season that he 
‘went down a slide on Cornhill, at the end of a lane of 
boys, twenty times in honour of its being Christmas 
Eve’; and somehow Bob Cratchit became as real to 
me in that moment as were any of the obvious people 
swarming on the pavement around me.” 

He is not therefore concerned so much with 
where Shakespeare and Fielding and Gray and 
Thackeray lived and what they saw in walking 
through the streets; but he is deeply interested 
in the “Grecian” as being connected with Fal- 
staff and Shallow, and in the “ Bull and Gate” 
in Holborn, where Tom Jones put up on his 
first visit to London, and in the Charterhouse 
as the old school of the Newcomes, father and 
son, and of Pendennis. These men are for him 
the realities of life rather than are the authors 
of their being. And much as we may wish it 





otherwise, is there not truth in this view? 
Shakespeare is a shadowy figure at best, so 
shadowy that certain vandals have sought to 
deprive him of his fame and give it to Bacon or 
some other impossible person; but how real is 
Falstaff, and the young Henry V., and Richard 
III.! Thackeray, too, and Dickens will in time 
become mere names, except to the few who read 
their biographies; but Becky Sharp and David 
Copperfield and Sydney Carton will live for 
many generations. 

This, then, is the point of view taken by Mr. 
Adeock. Acting as a cicerone, he takes us here 
and there through the city in a succession of 
walks, pointing out who in fiction have lived in 
this or that place, and how the scene has changed 
since their time. It is surprising how much he 
finds in every part of the city. Take, for ex- 
ample, South London. Passing down Borough 
High Street, we come to Lant Street, where Bob 
Sawyer, the medical student in “ Pickwick,” 
first encountered Sam Weller. Across stood the 
the King’s Bench Prison, to which the officers 
brought Mr. Micawber from Windsor Terrace; 
and further down stood the Marshalsea, full of 
memories of Little Dorrit and her family. Then 
there is St. George’s Church, of which William 
Halliday, in“ The Orange Girl,” was the organ- 
ist. Round the corner of Horsemonger Lane, 
John Chivery, lover of Little Dorrit, had a 
tobacco business. Beyond Camberwell Green 
lived Wemmick and The Aged, in “ Great 
Expectations.” Mr. Adcock is not concerned 
with the fact that Browning was born in Cam- 
berwell — he might at least have referred to it,— 
but he knows:that Nancy Lord of Gissing’s 
“In the Year of Jubilee” lived in Grove Lane, 
and that Samuel Barmby lived in Cold Harbour 
Lane before he prospered and went to live in 
Dagmar Street. At Brixton, Osmond Waymark 
in Gissing’s “ The Unclassed ” was a teacher. 
Vauxhali Station and Park recall the fact that 
Evelina used to go to the famous gardens, and 
that Boz described them. Lambeth is full of 


memories of Gissing’s “ Thyrza”; while Lam- 
beth Marsh recalls the complaint of Luke in 
Massinger’s ‘‘ The City Madam ”’ that his gentle- 
men apprentices wasted their time in its evil 
haunts. Bethlehem Hospital or Bedlam recalls 
Totty Nancarrow, who passed it on her way to 


St. George’s. Hereabouts, too, the Gordon 
rioters in “ Barnaby Rudge” used to gather. 
Finally, the Bankside recalls “ The Bell of St. 
Paul’s,” to say nothing of the Elizabethan 
theatres. 

Mr. Adcock’s book would have been perhaps 
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less interesting but certainly more useful if he 
had omitted some of the long quotations and 
had included a full topographical index, in addi- 
tion to the somewhat meagre general index which 
is provided. 

Turning from these suggestive volumes to the 
city itself, it may be worth while for us to glance 
at the successive stages of London’s growth as 
related to literature, noting some features on 
which Mr. Boynton has dwelt, and calling atten- 
tion to some others. In the walled London of 
Chaucer’s day, with its forty thousand inhabit- 
ants, the chief sights were the Bridge and old 
St. Paul’s. The narrow, irregular streets, full 
of the smells of garbage and offal, were roughly 
paved with large stones, and were lined with 
smal] wooden houses. Morris’s “ London small 
and clean and white” scarcely existed except 
in romance. The various handicrafts were pretty 
well segregated. The rich preyed on the poor: 
a good picture of a poor man is seen in “ London 
Lyckpeny ” (which, by the way, is not by Lyd- 
gate: both our authors here follow a tradition 
no longer accepted among scholars). The re- 
ligious life was much in evidence. Of Chaucer’s 
twenty-nine pilgrims, ten had something to do 
with the church or the great orders ; and all of 
them were performing a religious task. 

When Shakespeare went to London in 1586, 
the population had increased to about a hundred 
thousand, and many houses now stood outside 
the walls. The city had become secularized ; 
the religious orders had disappeared, and men, 
turning from morbidly anxious attempts to save 
their souls, had developed a deep interest in the 


_ affairs of the present world. As Mr. Boynton 


points out, this is well illustrated by the growth 
of the theatres, the performances in which now 
consumed much of the Londoners’ time. Paul’s 
Walk continued to be a chief rendezvous. 
Cheapside was unchanged. The Thames was a 
noble stream, an important highway for business 
and pleasure, on which some have estimated that 
forty thousand persons earned a living. There 
was such extravagance in food and dress that 
the cost of living must have been relatively very 
high; all of which sounds strangely modern. 
The youthful Milton beheld the growth of 
Puritan opposition to the stage which resulted 
in the closing of the theatres for eighteen years. 
they re-opened, conditions were, as Pepys 
remarks, “a thousand times better and more 
glorious than ever heretofore.” The Puritan 
restrictions upon conduct, as is well known, led 
to the most violent reaction. Mr. Boynton puts 
it mildly: “It is not too much to say that, 





under royal auspices, vice and vicious luxury 
have seldom flourished more arrogantly than at 
that time.” 

The Plague and the Fire changed the map of 
London. Although the old street lines were 
preserved, in four years a new city arose on the 
ashes of the old —a city on the whole far plainer 
and more severe than the old, relieved only by 
the noble architecture of Wren. 

When Addison settled in London, the town 
had swallowed up forty-seven outlying villages, 
and had a population of three-fourths of'a mil- 
lion. After the reckless profligacy of the Stuart 
times, London was inclined to sober down and 
reflect upon its ways, in which * The Spectator” 
helped. The great growths of the time were 
the coffee house, the club, and the periodical 
press; Mr. Boynton perceives also a new atti- 
tude of respect toward women. 

By Johnson’s time the territory of Southwark 
was almost as large as the City had been in 
Chaucer's day. ‘“ Between 1750 and 1765 new 
houses are said to have gone up at the rate of 
over a thousand a year.”” Yet though London 
was growing rapidly, it lost none of its charm. 

« Johnson explained that it was ‘in the multiplicity 
of human habitations which are crowded together, that 
the wonderful immensity of London consists.’ Boswell 
endorsed both himself and his subject when he said: 
‘ The intellectual man is struck with it, as comprehend- 
ing the whole of human life, in all its variety, the con- 
templation of which is inexhaustible.’ To Burke it was 
‘an endless addition of littleness to littleness,’ yet ‘ clean, 
commodious, neat.’ Gibbon, more candid, wrote: ‘ Never 
pretend to allure me by painting in odious colours the 
dust of London. I love the dust.’ The great city was 
all things to all men, a center of learning, a well-spring 
of intellectual pleasures, a vast market, an assemblage 
of taverns, a breeder of strong men, a ‘heaven upon 
earth.’ Johnson, as usual, gives us the conclusion of 
the whole matter: ‘No, Sir, when a man is tired of 
London, he is tired of life; for there is in London all 
that life can afford.’” 

One of the chief amusements of this very 
satisfactory city was gambling. Mr. Boynton 
recalls the fact that the British Museum was 

n with a lottery whose sponsors were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancel- 
lor, and the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and by means of which £100,000 were raised. 
At Almack’s (later Brooks’s) and other similar 
places play ran high. For other diversions one 
went to Vauxhall, reopened in 1732 after nine- 
teen years of disuse; to Ranelagh, established 
in Chelsea in 1742; to Marylebone Gardens ; or 
to Bagnigge Wells. Roystering and mob vio- 
lence were much in evidence; the latter culmi- 
nating, one may say, in the Gordon Riots, so 
vividly portrayed in “ Barnaby Rudge.” 
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In Lamb's time the City had become almost 
depopulated of residents —a London de-London- 
ized. Lamb himself frequented the district 
between Ludgate Circus and Charing Cross; 
while Byron, between 1808 and 1815, was to 
be found between Trafalgar Square and Hyde 
Park. It is interesting to compare the impres- 
sions London made upon the two. For Lamb, 
the city was a never-failing source of delight, 
with its streets, markets, theatres, churches, 
its lamps, its coaches, its midnight cries of 
“Fire!” and “Stop thief!” its Inns of Court, 
its old book-stalls. Place by the side of this 
Don Juan’s first sight of the city : 
“A mighty mass of brick, and smoke, and shipping, 
Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye 
Could reach, with here and there a sail just skipping 
In sight, then lost amidst the forestry 
Of masts; a wilderness of steeples peeping 

On tiptoe through their sea-coal canopy ; 

A huge, dun cupola, like a foolseap crown 

On a fool’s head — and there is London Town!” 
And this was typical of Byron’s attitude toward 
London in general. 

The London we see through Dickens’s eyes 

was a grim one. Of course there were slums 
before Dickens’s time; only they did not get 
into history and literature. Thackeray’s Lon- 
don was naturally different. It “started with 
social position and used Bohemia as a back- 
ground as naturally as Dickens’s started with 
poverty and resorted to the West End only by 
way of contrast.” Yet it was still an old- 
fashioned city, 
“ Untouched by the march of comfort. There were no 
telephones, nor telegraphs, nor railways above or below 
ground. There were no electric lights, nor motor 
busses, nor elevators; no department stores nor penny 
post. . . . Old cities are like old houses. You cannot 
introduce all the modern conveniences without changing 
the looks of things.” 

In the Victorian era the clubs came into full 
flower. Pall Mall is a creation chiefly of the 
reign of Victoria; so are many of the Govern- 
ment buildings. As a literary centre, Chelsea 
now assumes importance, with the Carlyles, 
Leigh Hunt, Rossetti, George Eliot, Swinburne, 
and Meredith. “There must have been abundant 
ozone in the Chelsea atmosphere.” Yet the 
whole London atmosphere was stimulating. 

“Seldom has there been deeper breathing, heartier 
joking, more uproarious laughter, or sterner invective. 
The general discontent that prevailed in Victorian 
London belonged to the spirit of the age, which was an 
ug? of transition. If the early century was troubled, 
as it surely was, it was by ‘the cheerful trouble of 
change.’ And if the adjustments which were incessantly 
taking place made more for chaos than order, it was 
because ‘ the creed of humanity was on its honeymoon.’” 











Here let us take leave. With the London 
of tubes and motor busses and evening papers 
and luxurious hotels we will here have nothing 
to do. That to the next century, for 
which the London of to-day will doubtless have 
the same charm which Johnson’s London has 


for us. Crark S. Norruvp. 








WOMAN AND THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE.* 


Whether we consider that ability for scien- 
tific research arose as a by-product of human 
evolution, or in some other way, it has become 
an asset of the first importance to our species. 
The history of nations and the experience of 
individuals alike indicate that prosperity and 
progress must come through new ways of util- 
izing inherent abilities, the discovery of self 
being the first step toward the discovery of the 
laws and potentialities of nature. It is prob- 
able that the most highly civilized nations of 
to-day resemble the steam engine in the small 
proportion of useful work done in comparison 
with the energy expended; so that the social 
problem, like that of the engineer, is one of 
conservation and utilization, of the avoidance 
of waste. 

It is, therefore, extremely interesting to 
inquire whether the commonly received opinion, 
that women are less competent than men to 
engage in research, has any foundation in fact. 
The answer, if it can be found, is no longer a 
matter of mere sentimental interest, but involves 
the most practical considerations. Are we, 
through the organization of society, and in con- 
sequence of our customs and prejudices, pre- 
venting the development of an enormous amount 
of intellectual ability, which might be of incal- 
culable value to our species? That this ques- 
tion is not inherently absurd, is shown by the 
history of science as cultivated by men: the 
long periods of stagnation and infertility, cer- 
tainly due to nurture rather than to nature. 

Dr. Mozans, in a work of over four hundred 
pages, seeks to show that women not only are able 
to engage in severe intellectual labor, but that 
they have done so in very numerous instances 
in the past, with the most brilliant results. He 
begins with a discussion of woman and education 
in ancient Greece, and after a short chapter on 
woman’s capacity for scientific pursuits, describes 
in detail the achievements of women in mathe- 

*Woman rx Scrznce. With an Introductory Chapter 
on Woman's Long Struggle for Things of the Mind. By 


H. J. Mozans, Ph.D. With frontispiece. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 
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matics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, 
medicine, archwology, and invention. Then 
follows a chapter on women as iuspirers and 
collaborators in science, and a final one on the 
future of women in science, with a summary of 
the argument. There is a good bibliography. 

The author has been indefatigable in search- 
ing the records of the past, and has assembled 
a surprising amount of information. When, 
however, the reader has recovered from his 
first astonishment at the array of illustrious 
names, he is likely to reflect that after all, when 
these are spread out over the length of history 
and the breadth of civilization, they are as rare 
as comets in the sky. He is likely to note that 
one comparatively small volume is needed to 


recount the scientific deeds of women, whereas 


nobody would think of writing such a book on 
“Men in Science.” In all probability, he will 
also remark on the extremely eulogistic phrases 
used to describe the women whose brief biogra- 
phies are given, and recall that the usages of 
society have sanctioned every kind of gross 
exaggeration and flattery in descriptions of 
women by men. It will occur to him that the 
author has assiduously and quite uncritically 
collected all these sayings, with perhaps no 
better sense of humor than that of an historian 
who might endeavor to picture the personal 
appearance of Queen Elizabeth from the letters 
and addresses delivered to her during her life- 
time. 
All these reflections are obviously tinctured 
with ancient prejudice ; we will not say mascu- 
line prejudice, for women are as likely to feel 
itas men. It does appear, however, that the 
author’s narrative requires to be taken with a 
certain amount of salt, and especially to be 
supplemented by some other considerations. 
The book is rather weak where it might have 
been strong, in its treatment of the woman of 
today. There are two rather distinct questions 
involved: whether women in general are intel- 
lectually inferior to men, and whether it is 
possible for women to exhibit very high mental 
powers. The latter point must certainly be 
conceded, even if we temper the glowing pages 
of history, and confine ourselves to the most 
authentic cases. Everything Dr. Mozans has 
recorded might be literally true, and yet it 
might be true that the female sex was appre- 
tiably inferior to the male in intellectual powers, 

asawhole. Dr. Mozans, in his concluding 
chapter, suggests that the sexes have substan- 
tially equal powers, but men, as Etienne Lamy 
aid, prefer analysis, women synthesis. My own 





judgment, after teaching both men and women 
for many years, is that not even this difference 
exists. As a matter of fact, when I have men 
and women undergraduates in the same class, 
the women always average better, generally 
considerably better, than the men. This no 
more proves that the female sex is inherently 
superior, than the reverse is proved by the argu- 
ments one often hears. The reasons for this 
state of affairs are complicated; but college 
women have on the whole fewer outside activities 
than the men, and are not so likely to be taken 
up with purely “ professional” courses. It is 
also probable, since the women at college are in 
a minority, that they represent a more selected 
group. John must go to the university, to get 
ready for law, or medicine, or what not; but it 
is not worth while to spend money on Mary 
unless she is clever. In some cases, I believe 
that women gain an advantage from the way 
they approach intellectual subjects. The boy, 
mixing with other boys, has acquired certain 
active prejudices; the girl, coming into contact 
with a new world of thonght, naively appreciates 
things more nearly according to their real merits. 
Some people call this “feminine intuition”; 
but is it not rather lack of social inhibition? 
Dr. Mozans remarks on the multitudes of 
unmarried women,— necessary multitudes, be- 
cause of the numerical excess of their sex in 
civilized countries. Why should not they be 
contributing to the advancement of knowledge? 
It is, however, extremely undesirable to hinder 
the ablest women from getting married, and 
equally undesirable to leave scientific research 
in the hands of any but the able. Madame 
Curie is said to be an expert on babies as well 
as on radium; and when we have discarded 
some hoary notions, and have found really edu- 
cated husbands for our brilliant women, it will 
probably not appear that marriage is a fatal 
obstacle to scientific activity. Dr. Mozans does 
not so consider it, of course; but we protest 
against the idea of presenting to a young woman 
the alternatives of science or marriage, as may 
easily be done with the best intentions. It is 
not long ago since university fellows were re- 
quired to remain celibate; and very good argu- 
ments can be adduced in favor of this rule, until 
we begin to look at things in a larger way. 
Among men and women, there will arise a 
certain number of individuals endowed with 
such remarkable powers that they become ex- 
ceptions to ordinary rules, and require special 
environments. If a teacher finds one such during 
a lifetime, he is fortunate, and it is his duty to 
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do everything in his power to bring about the 
fruition of eo rare a plant, throwing all consid- 
erations of time and academic technicalities to 
the winds. He is, however, mainly and essen- 
tially concerned with the normal person of good 
ability, who should lead a normal life, and con- 
tribute his share to the progress of the world. 
I believe it is perfectly practicable for the 
majority of such people, let us say a fourth or 
a sixth of the adult population, to serve at least 
as privates in the intellectual army, and in the 
course of a lifetime to make positive contribu- 
tions to human thought or knowledge. It is 
doubtless possible for a very much larger num- 
ber to have intellectual interests of some kind, 
though not actually engaged in consecutive work. 
This means a great extension of “amateur” 
activities, and a great increase in general cul- 
ture; not only fruitful in itself, but furnishing 
a public well able to appreciate and utilize the 
greater labors of the genius. So far as history 
and experience show, there is absolutely no rea- 
son why women should not share equally with 
men the glories of such a renaissance. 


T. D. A. CockERELL. 








EVOLUTION OF HOUSEHOLD DECORATION.* 


Thirty years ago when Oscar Wilde came to 
America, he hastened to tell us what he thought 
of our houses. Most of them, he said, were 
“illy designed, decorated shabbily and in bad 
taste, filled with furniture that was not honestly 
made and was out of character.” At first we 
were indignant; when we had calmed down a 
bit and looked about us, we found the charges 
to be true; then we said to each other, “* What 
can we do about it?” Soon came individual 
efforts at reform, and later, magazine articles 
and books pointing out the ways we should go. 

Now we have arrived at a stage where pub- 
lishers’ lists show a somewhat appalling array 
of books on household decoration. These books 
are of wide appeal, since there are few persons 
who do not at some time in their lives plan to 
build or to furnish a home. During the reign 
of the ugly, now commonly known as the mid- 
Victorian period, the whole business of house 
decoration was turned over to the professional 
decorator; the theory being that, given money 





* Home Furnisuinc. By George Leland Hunter. Ilus- 
trated. New York: John Lane Co. 


Tus Hovss as Home. By Mrs. Arthur Stallard. Illus- 





trated. New York: James Pott & Co. 
Tae House wx Goop Taste. By Elsie de Wolfe. Illus- 
trated. New York: The Century Co. 











enough, he could and would evolve beauty. For 
people without money the case was hopeless, and 


beauty in the home out of the question. But 
we have now renounced that belief; though 
we accept hints from the professionals, we have 
discovered that no home is really beautiful unless 
it expresses, to some extent at least, the individ. 
uality of the family that occupies it. We know 
better than anyone else our own desires, our 
own limitations, and what minor things we are 
willing to sacrifice in order to secure our chief 
wants. Fortunately, the money side of the 
question has faded into comparative insignifi- 
cance. So many beautiful patterns and colors 
are now offered in inexpensive fabrics, so many 
charming designs in simple but graceful and 
honest furniture, that even the household of 
limited purse need not despair. In what we 
refrain from buying, quite as much as in what 
we buy, do we proclaim the quality of our taste. 

This means that household decoration, like 
all art, requires education in its fundamental 
principles. While good taste comes more natu- 
rally to some persons than to others, there are 
few who do not need a certain amount of train- 
ing,—at least enough to save them from the 
dictum of the decorator or the follies of the 
faddist. A right and necessary use of books on 
the subject is apparent here. If we want an 
eighteenth century house (and it happens that 
there is a growing revival of fondness for eigh- 
teenth century work) let us by all means consult 
the English books devoted to this period. But 
the number of people who build their own 
houses is very small compared with those who 
live in houses or apartments built for them by 
others ; to adapt and furnish to their own taste 
these ready-made habitations is the main con- 
cern of the large majority. 

While the character of the house must of 
course dominate the situation in considerable 
part, it cannot be allowed to do so entirely. All 
the conditions of modern life have changed so 
completely in the last two decades, that a house 
older than that presents a very stubborn face. 
Suites of gilded and high-ceiled rooms in which 
the more formal etiquette of an earlier day 
delighted are quite out of key with the mood of 
the “tired business man” in his American 
home or apartment. What he and his family 
want is something as far removed as possible 
from artificiality and affectation ; to banish the 
old traditions and to create the proper atmos 
phere in the modern home are the chief aims im 
our new art of house decoration. Accordingly, 
it is not surprising to find in the three recently- 
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published books on the subject, with which we 
have here to deal, an emphatic refusal to remain 
imitative and an earnest effort to become crea- 
tive. 

Moreover, many new appliances of science 
call for a new art in their use. Electricity has 
come to supplant the candles, lamps, and gas of 
the earlier times; hence arise entirely new 
problems in residence illumination. Compara- 
tively little attention has been given to this 
problem by illuminating engineers, their efforts 
having been concentrated on the larger and 
more lucrative contracts for commercial and 
public buildings. Our new books wisely devote 
considerable space to the subject of lighting 
fixtures. In Mr. Hunter’s volume occurs this 
instructive : 

“ Light is the most beautiful thing in the world. It 
is not only beautiful in itself, but upon it depends the 
beauty of all beautiful objects. Without light they might 
as well be nonexistent. Carefully to conceal light sources 
is deliberately to abandon the greatest decorative possi- 
bilities. The work of the illuminating artist is to place 
and so shade the lights correctly that they glow with 
gentle, grateful radiance. . . . I cannot sufficiently 
emphasize the difference that exists between the simple 
rooms in light colors and the elaborate rooms in dark 
colors. The latter take from two to five times as 
much light without being satisfactorily illuminated. .. . 
Frosted bulbs are one of the most blessed inventions of 
the age. They absorb 10 or 15 per cent of the light, 
but increase the amount of effective illumination. With 
85 per cent of the light, the eye can see better than it 
could with 100 per cent. For the burning of the eye 
by the filament closes the pupil and makes it inefficient. 
Frosting also tones the light slightly toward the cream.” 

In Mr. Hunter’s comments on the subject of 
rugs, tapestries, draperies, etc., we find much 
valuable counsel. Best of all is a chapter of 
good sense on a subject so long treated’ with 
open abuse or silent contempt by writers on 
interior decoration, — the subject of carpets 
covering the whole floor. 

_ “Many persons undoubtedly use rugs where carpet- 
ing would be much more attractive decoratively as well 
as much more comfortable. . . . The more I think about 
carpets and carpeting, the less defense they seem to need. 
The vacuum cleaner removed any objection that could 
be made against them as dust collectors. And the fact 
that they do collect and hold the dust instead of leaving 
it to float loose in the air every time a door or a window 
is opened, is a strong argument in their favor as well as 
in favor of textiles generally. . . . Certainly, in halls 
and on stairways and especially in dining-rooms they 
are not only more comfortable but they are often more 
decorative. Rugs break up a room and make it look 
smaller, carpets pull it together and give the maximum 
appearance of size. A long, narrow hall looks much 
better proportioned with a full carpeting than with a 
Tunner.” 

Had Mr. Hunter been a housekeeper he might 
well have added that nothing has done so much 








to bring about the unhappy state which now 
obtains in domestic service as the supplanting 
of carpets by rugs and hardwood floors. The 
daily care of these doubles the work even in a 
small house. 

Of the other books before us, it may be said 
that their essential difference is well indicated in 
their respective titles, ‘The House as Home” 
and “The House in Good Taste.” The first- 
named is by an Englishwoman, Mrs. Arthur 
Stallard, whose qualifications are suggested by 
her certificates and diplomas from schools of art 
and of cookery. Her book goes into much detail 
concerning such subjects as kitchens, basements, 
stores, cookery, children, servants, etc.. It is 
illustrated by twenty-four plates from photo- 
graphs by the author, mainly views in her own 
home; but these are so commonplace as to 
detract from the book rather than add to it. The 
text is more convincing than the pictures. 

Miss Elsie de Wolfe’s volume wil be likely 
to attract considerable attention, not only be- 
cause the writer is well known as a professional 
decorator, but because her publishers have made 
such a beautiful book of it. Moreover, Miss 
de Wolfe writes in an easy and intimate way, 
telling of what she has herself done in recon- 
structing three old houses for her own use,— two 
in New York City and one in Versailles, France. 
All of these houses she adapted for exclusively 
feminine occupancy,— though the writer need 
hardly have mentioned that fact, for in all three 
cases the details show most of the features that 
the average man most detests. Miss de Wolfe 
remarks in her opening pages: ‘* Men are for- 
ever guests in our homes, no matter how much 
happiness they may find there. . . . Man con- 
ceived the great house with its parade rooms, 
its grands appartements, but woman found 
eternal parade tiresome, and planned for herself 
little retreats, rooms small enough for comfort 
and intimacy.” Granting these premises (which 
the present reviewer by no means can do), the 
book contains many feasible and artistic sug- 
gestions. One of the best chapters is that on 
“The Effective Use of Color.” Has not the 
time come when we are ready to hear a strong 
plea for more color in our houses? Are we 
not all a little tired of neutral backgrounds, 
patternless wall-papers, grey paint, ete.? Futur- 
ism, Cubism, Synchromism, clamoring to be 
recognized as art, have many sins to answer for ; 
but they serve one good purpose, at least, in 
calling anew our attention to the glory that lies 
in color. The fact that strong tints are now 
so generally demanded in pictures, wall papers 
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and costumes, seems to indicate that we are at 
the beginning of an age of color. 

The boast of the nineteenth century home was 
that it made prompt use of the latest discoveries 
and inventions of science; perhaps we of the 
twentieth century may yet boast that we are 
making good use of art, especially in the place 
where it has been neglected longest — the decor- 
ation of the home. 

Anna Benneson McManan. 








STRINDBERG IN ENGLISH.* 





“The new American literature gave his skepticism an un- 
expected support, about the time when he took up newspaper 
work. American humorists began to be translated and seem 
to have struck some highstrung chords in the hearts of his 
contemporaries. The public accepted their jokes as jokes, 
but Johan took them seriously —for they were serious. 
They treated and analyzed everything from a modern stand- 
point, and, consequently, everything was bosh! The Amer- 
ican’s sense for the real had discovered the real import of 
life in the struggle for existence; purified from all hallu- 
cinations, all ideals, and all romanticism, he understood the 
relative nothingness of life and the absolute nothingness of 
heaven, and he amiled a broad smile at the whole old civil- 
ization. Neither rank, nor greatness, nor talent, nor wealth 
could fool him into admiration ; nothing old, nothing of the 
past, inspired him with reverence. Napoleon and Wash- 
ington, Michael Angelo and Beecher Stowe were treated as 
saloon cronies; revolution and reaction, reformation and 
renaissance were movements only, whether forward or back- 
ward did n't matter; neither the subjugated woman nor the 
subjugated negro drew tears from anybody; the newspaper 
press, from which these authors had emanated, was treated 
with the same contempt as any other business; dogmas and 
art theories, contributions to the lynch laws, were taken all 





*Tasz Rev Room. By August Strindberg. Authorized 
translation by Ellie Schleussner. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

Marriep. Stories of Married Life. Containing also the 
tragicomedy, ‘ Creditors.” By August Strindberg. Author- 
ized translation by Ellie Schleussner. Boston: John W. 
Luce & Co, 

Tar Son or a Servant. By August Strindberg. 
Translated by Claud Field. With an Introduction by Henry 
Vacher-Burech. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Tar Conression or A Foot. By August Strindberg. 
Translated by Ellie Schleussner. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co, 

By rue Oren Sea. By August Strindberg. Authorized 
translation by Ellie Schleussner. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 

Ow rue Seanoarp. A Novel of the Baltic Islands. By 
August Strindberg. Translated by Elizabeth Clarke Wester 
gren. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd Co. 

Tue Ivrerno. By August Strindberg. Translated by 
Claud Field. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Zones oF THE Sprait. A Book of Thoughts by August 
Strindberg. Translated by Claud Field. With an Introduc- 
tion by Arthur Babillotte. New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons. 

In Mipsummer Days, and Other Tales. By August 
Strindberg. Translated by Ellie Schleussner. New York: 
MeBride, Nast & Co. 

Avoust Srainppere: Tae Sprair or Revowr. Studies 
and Impressions. By L. Lind-af-Hageby. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Prays ny Avoust Strinpprre. Translated by Edith 
and Warner Oland. Third series. Boston: John W. Luce 
& Co. 











in a lump; no regard for persovality existed; the faith in 
court justice and the love for the common weal were blown 
away to be replaced by the pocket revolver. It was the 
portent of that anarchy of thought which was to burst forth 
later on, it was the balance sheet of the old view of the 
world, the beginning of the demolition.” 

This passage from August Strindberg’s autobi- 
ography is significant and to American readers in- 
teresting. It shows one of the sources from which 
grew the spirit of “The Red Room.” The founda- 
tion was laid long before: when the boy found that 
he could not win his mother’s love; when he was 
punished for a theft of which he was not guilty, 
while his aunt, who was the real culprit, calmly sat 
by. Another stone was laid when he walked the 
streets of Upsala with a backgammon box under his 
arm, trying to find a friend who would help him to 
kill the time which he, without books and without 
money, could not spend in study; and again, in 
Stockholm, when he did not know where he should 
get food for the next day; finally, when the master- 
piece of his youth, “Master Olof,” was refused by 
the Royal Dramatic Theatre. Hence the motto 
which he placed on the title-page of “The Red 
Room”: “Rien n’est si désagréable que d’étre pendu 
obscurément,”— which motto the translator of the 
English edition, probably not understanding its sig- 
nificance, has omitted. ‘“ When I get to be thirty 
I will write a novel,” he used to say in his younger 
days. When his friends asked what the book would 
be about, he answered: “We'll see when the time 
comes.” When the time came he wrote “The Red 
Room.” It is a large social canvas in which the 
author shows society in cross sections, its tendencies, 
its main figurants. He had discovered Dickens, 
and here he had found his form. But when the 
book appeared everybody cried “Zola!” “ L’assom- 
moir” had just appeared in a Swedish translation; 
and though there is nothing in Strindberg’s book 
that could be traced to the French author, the spirit 
of revolt was evident in both works, and was recog- 
nized by the champions of the existing order. Strind- 
berg had as yet read nothing by Zola. But now he 
began to read the Frenchman’s works, and found 
that he was superseded; the other had already said 
all that he wanted to say. Strindberg then returned 
to his “learned idiocies,” and began to delve in the 
archives and libraries. The result was an historical 
work, “The Swedish People,” heterodox as every- 
thing he wrote; heterodox then, — but now the others 
have caught up with him! 

In 1884 appeared the book which should make 
August Strindberg’s name known far and wide: 
*Giftas,” i. e., “To Marry,”—not “Married,” a8 
all the stories are not of married life, but all deal 
with the problem of marriage.* Of this book the 
author himself says: “ He went to work with his book 
on marriage with much sympathy and much old- 
fashioned reverence for the mother, and he had his 
ears full of talk about the subjugation of woman; 

*Strindberg had actually considered the title, “* Married 
Folks,’’ but instead selected ‘‘To Marry,’’ for the above- 
mentioned reason. 
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himself one of the subjugated, he wished to think out 
and experiment with means to save her and all others 
that were oppressed.” After he had written some of the 
stories he stopped to look over what he had written. 
The result was not what he had expected. He lived 
at this time with his family in a pension in Switzer- 
land, a house full of women whom he met “at every 
meal, between meals and everywhere, idle, preten- 
tious, pleasure-seeking.” Then he wonders where 
the husband might he, and “ discovers the supporter 
of the family.” In the preface to the first collection, 
the sociological viewpoint which ruled Strindberg is 
very clearly brought out. Here he criticises Ibsen, 
who in “ A Doll’s House” has “described an excep- 
tional case and made it stand for a universal idea.” 
And he shows how the ideal of womanhood has 
changed with the generations. The ideal of the 
eighteenth century is not the same as that of the 
middle of the nineteenth. 

“To remove the woman question now, under present 
conditions, from its connection with other problems is impos- 
sible, to attempt it dangerous. Woman's desire for libera- 
tion is the same as man’s unruly strife for freedom. Let us 
therefore emancipate the men from their prejudices and the 
women will also be liberated. But towards this goal we 
must work together, as friends, not as enemies.” 

To quote from Strindberg’s programme for the 
liberation of woman which follows this passage 
would be interesting and instructive, but space for- 
bids. It should be read in its totality. This whole 
preface has, however, been suppressed by the trans- 
lator. Nor will the reader of the English version 
realize that the volume consists of two collections 
of stories, written at different times, and the second 
in a quite different spirit from the first. This is 
emphasized in the original by the preface to the 
second collection, which the trauslator has also sup- 
pressed. Without these prefaces, and with no dis- 
tinction between the two original collections, and 
further with some of the more significant stories 
omitted, the present volume presents a distortion of 
the original that should not have been allowed to 
be printed*; the more so as the translation itself is 
on the whoie unsatisfactory. 

However, the “prize” is taken by the translation 
of “Tjanstekvinnans Son,” — “The Son of a 
Servant,” as the English version has it, or “The 
Servantgirl’s Son,” as a more faithful translation 
would read. That the translator has only a limited 
knowledge of Swedish is very clear, or he would 
not have translated “gi i vigen” as “go in the 
sireet” instead of “get in the way”; he would not 
have translated “kryddkrimaren” as “shipping 
agent” instead of “grocer”; he would not have 
made the man servant of the General walk about in 
“skullcap and large hedge-scissors” instead of 
helmet and saber! All this may be found on the 
first page. In addition to making a miserable 
tanslation, Mr. Claud Field has taken the liberty 








*That the translator has added one more to the transla- 
tions already existing of “ Creditors’’ and tacked it on to 
this volume of stories gives the whole a rather commercial 





of omitting the first three paragraphs, which give 
the historical and social setting to the book. One 
may hope that this translator will refrain from 
attempting the remaining three parts of Strindberg’s 
great autobiography ; it is quite enough that he has 
spoiled the first part, which, with its most interest- 
ing story of the life of a boy and youth of unusual 
sensitiveness, will always command .a high place in 
the autobiographical literature of the nineteenth 
century, and which should have been given to the 
English-speaking public in something like a faithful 
and spirited rendering. 

We may be permitted here to correct a statement 
in Mr. Edwin Bjérkman’s “ Voices of Tomorrow,” 
where he says that Strindberg’s mother was “a 
barmaid who had brought three children into the 
world before her relations to their father was legiti- 
mized by marriage.” Strindberg’s mother was never 
a bar-maid; she was waitress in a restaurant, and 
later his father’s housekeeper and what we would 
call his common-law wife. The union was legiti- 
mized a few months before August Strindberg’s 
birth. He was not a welcome child, and was always 
conscious of this fact. Still, he always felt tied to 
the mother with the strongest of ties. Before he 
was ten years old he and his older brother were 
sent to the country to a sort of summer boarding 
school. The steamer has left Stockholm and is far 
out on the Baltic. He cannot return home; and in 
loneliness he thinks of his mother. 

“He sees her picture before him, serious, mild, smiling. 
He hears her last words: ‘ Be obedient and polite to every- 
body; be careful about your clothes, and 4 not forget to 
say your prayers.’ He thinks of how disobedient he has 
been toward her, and wonders whether she is ill. Her 
picture appears purified, transfigured, and draws him on 
with longing’s never-breaking ties. This longing and lone- 
liness after the mother followed him through life. Had he 
come too early to this world ? Was he an abortive? What 
held him so tied to the mother trunk ?” 

In “The Confession of a Fool,” Strindberg gives 
his own version of his first marriage. How much 
of this version is true, how much based on a dis- 
eased imagination, it is difficult to say. That there 
was a substantial basis for his accusation against 
his first wife is probably true; but it is no less true 
that he imagined much that had no foundation in 
fact. But whether true or not, he believed it to be 
true, and suffered from his imaginings as much as 
from the actual reality. The book was written in 
French, but a German translation appeared in 1893, 
—a year before the French original was printed. 
No authorized Swedish edition has ever been pub- 
lished, though a spurious one from the German 
appeared serially in a Stockbolm weekly in spite of 
the author’s protest. The book will, however, be 
ineluded in Strindberg’s collected works now in 
course of publication. But no matter how revolting 
some parts of the story are, the book cannot fail to 
make a deep impression as explaining much that 
would otherwise seem puzzling in the author's 
writings, and it must awaken a deep sympathy for 
him. To a man who has suffered as Strindberg 
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suffered during the last years of his first marriage, 
much may be forgiven. Besides, the book is written 
with a force which carries the reader away as does, 
perhaps, no other work by this author. 


During his sojourn in Switzerland in the middle 
of the eighties, Strindberg had been imbued with 
socialistic ideas, which found in his mind a fertile 
soil. He never lost his sympathy for the down- 
trodden or his interest in socialism; but there came 
at one time a reaction from the enthusiasm with 
which he had embraced the socialistic tenets. One 
outcome of this individualistic swing of the pendu- 
lum was the novel “I havsbandet,” of which two 
translations have appeared: “By the Open Sea” 
and “On the Seaboard,” —the former, like the other 
translations under consideration, by an English 
translator, the latter by an American. There is 
more than a touch of Nietzsche in the delineation 
of the chief character, Axel Borg, the Inspector of 
Fisheries, — neither “Fish Commissioner” as the 
American translator has it, nor “Superintendent of 
Fisheries,” according to the English. Strindberg 
had been in correspondence with Nietzsche for a 
short time in the later eighties, not long before 
Nietzsche's final collapse; and the correspondence 
has recently been printed in a German literary 
journal. It is as a conversation between Die Jung- 
frau and Finsteraarhorn! Axel Borg is the super- 
man who is above the rest of humanity, a sort of 
scientific Sherlock Holmes. He finally succumbs 
because the delicate machinery of his brain and 
nerves is unable to withstand the double pressure 
of sexual excitement and intellectual loneliness. 


After the dissolution of his first marriage, Strind- 
berg lived for some years in high tension, during 
which he produced a number of short dramas, essays, 
and sketches,—the former of a rather misogynic 
character, the latter gradually culminating in a sort 
of scientific mysticism. In the meanwhile, he mar- 
ried for the second time, and after a couple of years 
this marriage also was dissolved. About this time, 
Strindberg went through the experience which he 
has so faithfully described in “The Inferno.” Daur- 
ing this period, most of which he spent in Paris, he 
was as near to real insanity as is possible without 
actually overstepping the bounds of reason; that he 
did not overstep these bounds, but still held his mind 
under control, is shown by his narration of what he 
went through, probably on the basis of minute diaries. 
During this period Strindberg experienced one of 
his many religious crises,—the last one,— and he 
came out of it not only a theist, but a believer in 
every word in the Bible, though not as an orthodox 
in the usually accepted meaning of the word. He 
said later that, in order to be able to hold himself 
upright, he found that he must have an infallible 
authority, outside of himself to lean upon, and he 
took the Bible, which he chose to accept as true 
in its smallest details. The three stout volumes 
published in 1907 and 1908 under the title, “En 
Bla Bok,” are a curious manifestation of this spiritual 





development. Portions of the first two volumes are 
now translated under the title, “ Zones of the Spirit,” 
and make very curious reading. They form a col- 
lection of jottings, notes, studies in little, reflections 
on science, denunciations of modern science and 
philology. Most of them have a distinct interest 
as human documents, but others have not even that 
much interest. 

The volume of collected tales published in En- 
glish under the title of the one placed first, “In 
Midsummer Days” (in Swedish called simply 
“Sagor”), is, like too much of Strindberg’s later 
production, uneven. Some of the stories are quite 
commonplace; others, for instance, “Half a Sheet 
of Foolscap,”* and “The Story of St. Gotthard,” 
are among the finest he has written. 

All of these books, with the exception of “Zones 
of the Spirit” and some of the tales, belong in their 
original form to the most forceful productions of 
modern workmanship in the Swedish language. 
But the translations! There are parts of “The 
Confession of a Fool” and of “The Inferno” where 
one is reminded of Strindberg’s language; but in 
general the renderings are flat,—when they are 
not worse. This is hardly to be wondered at. 
Strindberg is one of the most individual and there- 
fore one of the most trying authors for the trans- 
lator. It is probably not yet time for a uniform 
edition of a selection of Strindberg’s work in En- 
glish. When the time comes, it would be well to 
take the existing translations and place them in the 
hands of an editorial board of persons who know 
both languages and represent both literary skill 
and philological learning. With such a board, but 
searcely in any other way, will it be possible to 
get an adequate rendering of August Strindberg’s 
writings in English. 

The question will of course arise, Cui bono? Is 
it all worth while? If it were only for the enrich- 
ment of the language by characteristic and neces- 
sarily unconventional phrases, the rendering of the 
spoken language in printed form, the gain would be 
great. But also as a contribution to literature, the 
literature of power, it would be more than worth 
while. Because a study of Strindberg’s writings 
and the remarkable thread of self-revelation that 
runs through all he has written will help men better 
to understand themselves and the hidden motives 
that guide their thoughts and actions. As no mod- 
ern literature now is complete without a rendering 
of Ibsen and Nietzsche, so will the time surely come 
when a knowledge of Strindberg will be regarded 
as necessary by anyone who lays claim to a many- 
sided intellectual equipment. 

Miss Lind-af-Hageby’s excellent and interesting 
study should contribute te a deeper understanding 
of Strindberg’s life and writings,— in his case the 
two are interwoven as with few writers. Strindberg 
wrote, if anyone did, with his beart’s blood. There 

*Why “‘foolscap’’? The original title is ‘‘ Half a Sheet 
of Paper.” 
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is little in his writings that was not experienced by 
him, and there is nothing that has not been felt by 
him just as deeply as if it had been part of his own 
life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oland have added a third volume to 
their series of translations of Strindberg’s dramatic 
writings, containing three plays from his later 
years,— all three touched by his peculiar mysticism: 
“ Advent,” with the dark mysticism of the Inferno- 
year; “Swan-white,” in a lighter vein, like the 
fairy play it is; “The Storm,” with the spirit of old 
age hovering over the scene. These translators, 
the one a Swede, the other an American, have 
succeeded better than others in giving not only a 
faithful, but a spirited, rendering of Strindberg in 
something like his own language. 

Axset G. S. JosePHson. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


= Persons who open Mr. Holbrook 

ott the late Jackson’s new book of essays, “The 
imheentury. Eighteen Nineties” (Kennerley), 
anticipating merely a lively account of “purple 
patches,” too-amorous minor poetry, fin de siécle 
epigrams, and decadent “yellowness” in art and 
letters, — readers cherishing such anticipations are 
doomed to disappointment. Mr. Jackson is too 
serious a critic to devote himself to fripperies. He 
is attracted to the last decade of the nineteenth 
century because, like the ends of many centuries, it 
was a big, vital, dramatic epoch. To be sure, its 
bigness often bedizened itself in bizarre and tawdry 
trappings. Its splendid vitality was sometimes 
splendidly misdirected. Its dramatic fervor, its 
zest for novelty, its eagerness to taste life, led to 
inevitable indiscretions, indigestion and remorse, 
due to its having tasted more life than was good for 
it. But one should not, on this account, Mr. Jackson 
thinks, over-emphasize fin de sidcle decadence, or 
set up Aubrey Beardsley as the type of the period. 
Beardsley’s strange exotic genius was but one 
expression of the questing spirit of the time. He 
challenged the world for individual freedom. Oscar 
Wilde, writing “The Soul of Man under Socialism,” 
thowed himself awake to the equally novel and 
equally insistent demand for social freedom: a 
crusade that engaged the art of William Morris. 
Meanwhile Mr. Kipling wes preaching a noble 
imperialism; Mr. Shaw was insisting that facing 
the facts of life is the only road to salvation; Francis 
Thompson turned to mysticism; John Davidson 
analyzed the difficult present and hailed the dawn 
of a splendid future; while an impressive array of 
meer geniuses wrote and painted, dreamed and 
discussed, gaily defying old customs and solemnly 
Maugurating a new, and on the whole a better, 
order of things. To those who, like the present 
teviewer, grew up in the nineties and were absorbed 
™ one or another of its many trends, the complexity 
of Mr. Jackson’s analysis will prove astonishing; 





and to any reader it will be somewhat overpower- 
ing, with the recurring long lists of names and the 
conscientious attempt to be complete at all costs. 
We miss the sympathetic spontaneity of Mr. Jack- 
son’s earlier and more casual studies of men and 
books. Nevertheless, “The Eighteen Nineties” is 
good work, worthy of the fine setting and copious 
and interesting illustration that the publishers have 
provided. Sympathetic studies of the arresting 
phases of the “yellow nineties” are common enough; 
Mr. Jackson has found his opportunity in showing 
how regenerate forces mingled there with degenerate, 
and in calling attention to the date of much fine 
work — Mr. Shaw’s plays, for example, — that was 
the true fruit of the nineties, though it waited until 
the twentieth century for popular understanding and 
acclaim. 

If the Quakers thus magnified their 
purest spirits, John Woolman would 
be a saint. But the Quakers havea 
way, unfortunately, of keeping many of their best 
things to themselves; and had it not been for the 
recognition accorded by Charles Lamb and Presi- 
dent Eliot and other men of the “world,” Wool- 
man’s name would hardly be known outside of the 
Society of Friends. As it is, many well-read people 
know John Woolman’s meagre Journal to be the 
record of one of the most remarkably consistent 
lives ever lived on the pattern of Christ’s. As liter- 
ature, it is one of the precious documents of the 
American colonial period. To rehearse Woolman’s 
life with the help of his Journal, fortified by con- 
temporary testimony, was well enough. But the 
world to-day wants to know whether this Christ-life 
led under the sole dictates of the Voice within is 
practicable. Is it possible for a man to be in the 
world and yet not of it, as was Woolman? A tailor 
of Burlington, New Jersey, he supported a family, 
paid his bills, directed by spoken and written word 
the trend of contemporary Quakerism, travelled re- 
peatedly on horseback from New England to Virginia, 
visited England in the love of the gospel, and died of 
small-pox at York in 1772 in the fifty-third year of 
his age. So much Mr. W. Teignmouth Shore relates 
well enough, in his volume entitled “John Wool- 
man: His Life and Our Times” (Macmillan); but 
he misses the chance to present Woolman effectively 
as a prophet of our times. See what this Quaker 
stood for in the middle of the eighteenth century : 
anti-slavery in the Colonies, a just treatment of the 
Indians and a lively solicitude for their moral wel- 
fare, temperance in the use of liquors, peace among 
the nations, improvement in the condition of certain 
oppressed laboring classes, simplicity of life and 
modesty in expenditure, sharing the lot of the unfor- 
tunate, the responsibility of wealth. This sounds 
modern enough to arouse the curiosity of our gen- 
eration to know more of such a life. Speaking only 
at the irresistible dictates of his Master, letting his 
example speak louder than words, by the modesty 
and gentleness of his love for all sorts and condi- 


An uncanonized 
Quaker saint. 
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tions of humanity he drew all men unto him. The 
idiosyncrasies into which he was led by the logical 
expression of his ideals seem not to have interfered 
a whit with the great influence that was diffused by 
his personality. There is a place for a hook which 
shall study this life from the standpoint of present- 
day society; but in the meantime we do well to 
ponder the secret of Woolman’s power. His Journal 
cannot be lightly read by any serious man. It 
contains the most vital message that Quakerism has 
brought to the modern world. 


Mr. Francis Bond’s imposing book on 


Bnolish church « English Church Architecture ” 


(Oxford Press) is popular in intent ;. 


whereas his earlier work, “Gothic Architecture in 
England,” was confessedly technical. It is ques- 
tionable, however, whether the intention is well 
kept. In mere point of size, with their thousand 
pages and their fourteen hundred illustrations, the 
new volumes are somewhat discouraging. Mr. Bond 
calls attention, for instance, to the individual analy- 
ses of fifty-seven vaults which he expects will refresh 
the jaded reader who has just finished a systematic 
discussion of vaulting. Perhaps Englishmen with a 
hobby for ecclesiastical architecture can enjoy this; 
but most other people would prefer some selection. 
When it is understood that the author has avoided 
duplicating illustrations which were included in the 
earlier book, itself containing over twelve hundred 
of the most significant examples, it may be doubted 
whether the volumes are supremely adapted for 
popular reading. The student, of course, will wel- 
come the rich publication of new photographic 
material and comment, which must really have fur- 
nished the chief motive for issuing the work. In 
his general and special publications, Mr. Bond is in 
effect gradually supplying a corpus of English 
church architecture, not in the best organized form, 
perhaps, but rendered accessible by the very excel- 
lent indexes. In the new book the text is admittedly 
subsidiary to the illustrations, yet it contains matter 
of very great value. Its principal service is in 
bringing church architecture into close relation to 
ecclesiology, which has been much neglected in 
architectural books. The relation of the plan of the 
churches to the varied ritual under monastic, can- 
onical, and parochial use, is set forth in the most 
illuminating fashion, and goes far to explain many 
differences which have seemed arbitrary. The 
vexed questions of the origins of ribbed vaulting, 
of the apsidal aisle, and of French flamboyant 

are treated with refreshing common sense 
and freedom from national bias. The student, for 
whose benefit such questions are really discussed, 
may be amused by the popular analogies drawn 
from millinery and gastronomy, and possibly a bit 
irritated by didactic reiteration, but will welcome 
the book as a useful addition to his resources. In- 
deed, were it not for the uncertainty of aim which 
has been noted, one might recommend the work 
without qualification. 





re If all extant stories of the bench and 
anecdotal bar were gathered into one volume, 
retrospections. how elephantine would be its pro 
portions! The professional memories of even a 
single lawyer or judge are frequently packed with 
enough choice anecdotes to fill a book of good size. 
Rich in entertaining matter of this sort is the 
reminiscent volume, “Landmarks of a Lawyer's 
Lifetime” (Dodd), from the pen of Mr. Theron G. 
Strong, of the New York bar. With modest self. 
effacement he touches but lightly and incidentally 
on the facts of his own history, but discourses at 
length and with generous tribute of praise concern- 
ing the leaders of his profession whom he has known 
in the course of more than forty years’ practice in 
the courts of New York. A justifiable pride is 
manifested by him, at the opening of his book, in 
his descent from the Connecticut Strongs, among 
whom have been many distinguished lawyers and 
judges. He does not, however, weary his readers 
by tracing that descent, as he probably could have 
done, from the John Strong who came to this coun- 
try in 1630 and, if genealogists are to be trusted, 
was the progenitor of the Connecticut Strongs with 
whom this bearer of the name claims kinship. In 
fact, John is not mentioned at all; but the names of 
Judge Martin Strong, Mr. Justice William Strong, 
Judge Theron R. Strong (the author’s father), and 
others, suffice to attest the more than common ability 
of this branch of the Strong family. Among the 
famous jurists whose achievements and peculiarities 
are made to lend interest to the writer’s pages are 
William M. Evarts, Justice Field, Charles O’Conor, 
George F. Comstock, John K. Porter, Mr. Joseph H. 
Choate, and many others. Illustrations of Evarts’s 
ready wit are given in abundance, and among them 
this brief message accompanying a present to Ban- 
croft: “I am sending you the usual half-barrel of 
pig-pork and my eulogy on Chief Justice Chase, 
both the products of my pen.” In a book so large 
as Mr. Strong’s, and presumably written rapidly in 
scant moments of leisure, errors of inadvertence are 
all but inevitable. Upon careful revision he would 
doubtless correct such slips as “laid awake,” and he 
would alter the wording of the clause in which he 
says of Justice Clifford, of the United States Supreme 
Court, that he “rarely began a sentence with the 
definite articles ‘a’ ‘an’ or ‘the,’ or with a personal 
pronoun.” 


Dr. Richard C. Cabot’s happily- 
conceived and happily-named vol- 
ume, “What Men Live By” 
(Houghton), belongs to a type of book periodically 
launched by the moralist, and usually varying from 
the dismal and feeble to the mediocre relieved by 
streaks of insight. The prejudice against 

of this type is for the most part justified; but we 
should be sorry if it lost Dr. Cabot a single reader. 
So much depends upon how a task is conceived, and 
how it is met. To begin with, Dr. Cabot speaks with 
a fulness of many-sided knowledge and a geniality 


Wise counsels 
for daily living. 
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of outlook that may well claim kinship with the 
spirit of the two great medical men of letters of our 
land: the Autocrat still speaking to twentieth- 
century breakfast tables, and Weir Mitchell, whose 
loss carries the sorrow of a recent memory. The 
four arms of the cross that support the burden of 
life are Work, Play, Love, and Worship. Very old 
themes, but set in a modern key; readily bandied 
as words, repeated as cant, circulated by the solemn 
with a self-righteous complacency, and by the frivo- 
lous in a Pickwickian sense: it is no slight under- 
taking to put new wine in old bottles and risk the 
odium of abused labels. The legacy of Puritanism, 
despite the sturdy virtues that give it an enduring 
place in American loyalty, has rested heavily on the 
land. It is redeemed, in what measure it needed 
redemption, by the ability with which its distin- 
guished descendants have met the new obligations 
with the new insight. It is as a contribution to 
the values of life that this readable volume, aptly 
phrased and well sustained, deserves a popular career. 
It is sound doctrine for the body, good wholesome 
sense for the mind, a balanced and not a specious 
optimism for the soul. Here and there the critical 
reader will find things that he would have said dif- 
ferently, and some that he would not have said at 
all. There is no preaching by intent, but only by 
implication. If anyone wants good advice or good 
stimulus to fair thinking on vital subjects, he will 
find it here. If there could be disseminated a knowl- 
edge of how to work and how to play, how to get 
the blessing of personal giving and receiving, how 
to be staunch and yet gentle, responsive to the 
big things as well as to the little things, life would 
be more worth living, and the limitations of our 
influential neighbors less distressing. It is a fine 
thing to have this demonstration that a man may 
be as discriminating as the best of us and yet retain 
an enthusiasm of interest and a sane perspective of 
values. Those who have avoided books of this genus 
because they did not care to expose themselves to 
the insult of a complacent optimism that made all 
things good because it saw all things with a com- 
prehensive immunity to their real significance, may 
take up Dr. Cabot’s volume without apprehension. 
They may not like all of it; but they will like much 
of it. Everyone knows many people who should 
read this book. 


Aninterpretation S™mong the many publications of the 
of Chinese past few years dealing with various 
Buddhism. phases of Chinese civilization, it is a 
tare pleasure to find a book at once so scholarly 
and so sympathetic as is Mr. Reginald Fleming 
Johnston’s “ Buddhist China” (Dutton). The early 
chapters discuss the origin and development of char- 
acteristic features of that form of Buddhism known 
as the Mahayana, especially in its Chinese type. 
The later chapters deal with religious pilgrimages in 
China, and treat with especial fulness two of the 
foar sacred mountains of Chinese Buddhists. A 
‘journer for fifteen years among the Chinese, Mr. 





Johnston has shown his “grateful appreciation of 
the unvarying courtesy and hospitality extended to 
him by the abbots and monks in whose romantic 
mountain-homes he has spent the happiest days of 
his fifteen years” by not only studying with pains- 
taking interest the religion embodied in these placid 
mountain temple retreats, but also by imbibing that 
spirit and transferring it to the pages of this book in 
which he sets forth Chinese Buddhism to Occidental 
readers. His study is a very pleasing example of 
that sort of scholarly work which, instead of destroy- 
ing the object of its analysis, really succeeds in con- 
veying that object in essence to the reader. Free 
of all conscious struggle to express the romantic and 
poetic, the deep and the childlike, spirit of Chinese 
Buddhism, Mr. Johnston’s interpretation, neverthe- 
less, does express just these well-nigh inexpressible 
essences that float about the precincts of a Buddhist 
monastery in the mountains of China. He has evi- 
dently “fallen under the potent witchery of Chinese 
landscape painting,” and has “found his way into the 
treasure house of Chinese poetry.” Ifthe statement 
of Fenollosa, quoted in the preface of this study, that 
‘a very large part of the finest thought and standards 
of living that have gone into Chinese life and the 
finest part of what has issued therefrom in litera- 
ture and art, have been strongly tinged with Bud- 
dhism,”— if this is true, then so competent and so 
sympathetic a treatment of Chinese Buddhism as 
the one before us ought to do much to introduce to 
Europe the spirit of Chinese art. To one who knows 
something of that art it appears likely to be a mere 
matter of a quarter-century before Chinese art will 
be as popular among persons of taste in America as is 
Japanese art to-day ; and its influence will be equally 
wholesome and refining. Such books as Mr. Johns- 
ton’s “ Buddhist China” will hasten that day. 


The most elaborate, and in many 
ways the most interesting, compila- 
tion that has come to our notice for 
a long time past is Dr. Stanton Coit’s “Social Wor- 
ship ” (Macmillan), publisbed on behalf of the West 
London Ethical Society as a memorial of its twenty- 
first anniversary. In fixing upon this publication as 
the most appropriate and useful form which their 
memorial could assume, the members of the Society 
(as we are told in the Introduction) “felt that the 
Religion of Science, Democracy, and Personal Re- 
sponsibility in the Service of Humanity must become, 
like Buddhism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism, 
a religion of a book. . . . Our ambition has been, 
to do — so far as could be feasible, after only twenty- 
one short years of organized effort— for the enthu- 
siasms, visions, and motives which have drawn us 
into religious fellowship, what the writers and 
compilers of the New Testament did for their own 
religious experiences and those of their immediate 
predecessors, in collecting the sayings and traditions 
current among them ; or what the editors of the Old 
Testament did for the moral idealism of their race.” 
The result of this ambitious purpose, embodied in 


A bible of 
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upwards of 650 double-column quarto pages, is a 
gleaning from the entire field of world literature, be- 
ginning in point of time with the Eastern Scriptures 
and coming down to President Wilson’s Inaugural 
Speech, —with a range of sources as various as these 
two instances suggest. In the selection of matter 
for inclusion, as well as in all other details of editor- 
ship, the religious motive has been predominant; 
spirit and substance, rather than form, are counted 
the essential thing. So far, indeed, are literary con- 
siderations subordinated to the compiler’s purpose, 
that in not a few cases famous originals have been 
adapted and even largely rewritten to bring them into 
harmony with the ethical concept. The aim througb- 
out has been to produce, not a literary anthology, 
subjectively chosen and arranged, but rather a litur- 
gical manual for social worship, whether in the 
family, the school, or the church. Such a work has 
long been needed, and it is certain to fill a large 
place and to exercise a very great influence in an 
age when religious creeds of every sort are shaping 
themselves more and more to the insistent human 
demand for social brotherhood and righteousness. 
We predict, too, that a wide circle of individual 
readers will be grateful for such a splendid body of 
inspirational, humanistic literature, presented in so 
beautiful a typographical setting. A supplementary 
volume, under the editorship of Mr. Charles Kennedy 
Scott, is devoted to music, — canticles, hymns, re- 
sponses, and anthems, all especially arranged for this 
publication. 


Not many students are qualified to 
treat the psychology of wsthetics for 
the lay reader; and the editors of 
the Cambridge manuals were fortunate in securing 
“Vernon Lee” (Miss Violet Paget) to write their 
volume on “The Beautiful.” The plan of the little 
book is delightfully simple. “It takes Beauty as 
already existing and enjoyed, and seeks to account 
for Beauty's existence and enjoyment.” In pursuit 
of this aim, the author leads us through chapters 
of varying difficulty on “Elements of Shape,” 
“Empathy,” “The Aims of Art,” “Co-operation 
of Things and Shapes,” “ Asthetic Irradiation and 
Purification,” and kindred topics. The subject is 
bound to be thorny, if it is approached conscien- 
tiously. The physiological basis of esthetic prefer- 
ence is no simple problem, nor is anything to be 
gained by complacently disregarding its funda- 
mental complexity and inevitable difficulty. More 
thorough and patient investigation of details by the 
psychologists will help toward clarity; but in the 
meantime we may be sagaciously suspicious of any 
general treatment that presents the appearance of 
smoothness and finality. In this respect Miss 
Paget’s volume is admirable; for it does not blink 
the hard points, while the presentation is as clear 
and as free from technicalities as the nature and 
status of the subject will allow. ll in all, one is 
glad to predict that the readers ot this tiny book 
will be well repaid. After this commendation we 


Our sense 
of Beauty. 





may be allowed to voice our belief that the final 
chapter might have given us a little more help in 
answering the important question, How has sensi- 
tiveness to Beauty contributed to the survival of 
mankind? It is true that “ssthetic preference must 
remain only one degree less mysterious than the 
genesis and evolutional reason of its psychological 
components ”; but even so there are a few established 
features that might have been adduced. As a matter 
of sociological interest we quote the author’s state- 
ment that “esthetic contemplation, instead of mak- 
ing an exception, a kind of bank holiday, to daily 
life, is in reality half of daily life’s natural and 
healthy rhythm.” It may be true of the readers 
kept in mind by our enviable connoisseur of the 
fine arts; but what about the millions in Europe and 
America for whom life is almost wholly squalid 
grief and sordid toil? In fulfilment of our duty as 
a conscientious reviewer, we must protest against 
“these kind of cases” (p. 140), and one or two minor 
slips of presentation. (Putnam.) 


Mr. Robert Shackleton’s “ Unvisited 
mp taniel End Places of Old Europe” (Penn Pub- 
to the Adriatic. lishing Co.) is a revelation of how 
many odd and interesting and well-nigh unknown 
spots may be found by the curious traveller in 
regions of Europe commonly held to have been 
scoured clean of all mystery and romance by the 
friction of assiduous tourists. Mr. Shackleton, a 
traveller of experience and not lacking initiative 
and originality, has sought and found the unfamiliar 
and the piquantly attractive in the Scilly Islands, 
Guernsey, the less-frequented portions of Normandy, 
in the Ardennes, Holland, Luxembourg, the prin- 
cipality of Liechtenstein, the anomalous little town 
of Moresnet, owing allegiance to two sovereigns 
and governed alternately by a Belgian and a Prus- 
sian burgomaster, the old red city of Rothenburg, 
the St. Gotthard pass in winter, the Dolomites in 
the same bracing season, the real Naples of the 
Neapolitans, and along the river Brenta to the Bride 
of the Adriatic. The author has a keenly observant 
eye and an aptly descriptive pen. In the little 
visited Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg he is agreeably 
surprised to find, but slightly removed from the 
beaten tracks of travel, “isolated villages, of houses 
gleaming white against the glaring green of hill- 
sides, where the landlord of the little inn will evince 
a desire to shake your hand on arriving, but—to 
use an expressive Americanism for which there 6 
really no capable substitute— not to pull your leg 
on leaving.” At Sedan, he tells us, “I noticed that 
not a man, woman, or child dogged my steps to sell 
mementoes of that bitter battlefield, and that if I 
spoke in German to one of the townsfolk who was 
not in a business demanding the pleasing of strang- 
ers, I was told, with dry disrelish, that German was 
not understood.” Mr. Walter Hale furnishes ® 
colored frontispiece to the book, with numerous line 
drawings in the printed page, and Mr. Ralph L. 
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Boyer contributes tinted views from photographs. 
In handsome binding and large type, the work in 
its present edition makes a fine appearance, in har- 
mony with the excellence of its contents. 


He will be difficult to please who 
evolution of shall complain that Dr. Ernest C. 
the library. Richardson, in his book on “The 
Beginnings of Libraries” (Princeton University 
Press), has not pushed his researches sufficiently 
far back into the prehistoric past. The Vedas say 
that book-collections existed even before the Creator 
ereated himself, writes Dr. Richardson, and the 
Koran maintains that such a collection coéxisted 
from eternity with the uncreated God. He decides 
that it is idle to try to discover earlier traces of 
libraries. On another page he writes, quite seriously : 
“If it is true that the animals do make conscious 
marks to guide them back to hidden objects, or even 
that they do have memory for facts, which is true 
memory, then possibly the beginnings at least of 
memory libraries and perhaps of external records 
must in the future be sought in the animal world.” 
Even the possibility of plant libraries is hinted at. 
Under primitive libraries in the world of man are 
considered collections of message sticks, fetishes, 
personal ornaments, skin calendars, totems, votive 
objects, ete. In fact, what most of us would regard 
as an anthropological museum, the writer chooses to 
consider a library; and therefore he illustrates his 
book with wampum belts, Peruvian quipus, message 
sticks, leopard’s teeth, tattoo marks, and picture writ- 
ing. Fanciful and strained must seem to the general 
reader, if he should read the book, some of the ideas 
it contains. But its nucleus was an address before 
library school pupils, and to library workers chiefly 
its present elaborated form is likely to appeal. It 
shows scholarship and curious research, and is a 
fitting addition to the author’s earlier studies on 
“Antediluvian Libraries,” “Medieval Libraries,” 
“Some Old Egyptian Libraries,” ete. 


Studies in the 


Ahandbookto 18 his small volume on the life and 
Hauprmann’s works of Gerhart Hauptmann, Pro- 
Weand work. fessor Karl Holl succeeds in trans- 
posing the challenging tones of the sunken bell, that 
ring through all of Hauptmann’s dramas, into notes 
of universal compassion. He shows us this poetic 
Teuton dreamer, Germany’s greatest living dra- 
matist, as the most potent force in the new idealism 
that is leavening our literature. The autobio- 
graphical note is interestingly emphasized. When 
Hauptmann placed the early drama, “Lonely 
Lives,” in the hands of “those who have lived it,” 
ae saw no other way for the hero to end the conflict 
a his soul than to seek peace in death. “Man must 
justify his vision of life and make, not accept, des- 
tny,”—this expresses the individualism of Haupt- 
mann’s later heroes, and the influences that shaped 
his own course. The soul-baring exposition of the 
ternal problem of one man claimed by two women 
ithe gripping drama, “Gabriel Schilling’s Flight,” 





gives the crisis in his life. ‘“Hannele,” the first of 
the dream-plays, bewildered the critics by its deeply 
religious symbolism. Later,‘ When Pippa Dances” 
was the subject of mystified comments. Professor 
Holl elucidates the symbolical dramas for English 
readers in an admirable manner, and he succeeds 
in bringing out the sheer poetic beauty of realism, 
when it serves truth,— as it does in all that Haupt- 
mann has written. (McClurg). 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


“Readings in American History” (Scribner), by 
Professor James Alton James, is a companion volume 
to the historical text-book of Messrs. James and Sand- 
ford. There can be no doubt, as the editor urges, that 
such a selection of source-material “adds life and real- 
ity to historical study” in the secondary schools, and 
we trust that the day is not far distant when every stu- 
dent shall be required to obtain a book of this type for 
use in connection with his narrative text. The selec- 
tions are of widely varied interest, and seem to us excep- 
tionally well chosen. 

As a companion volume to similar works covering 
Europe, Asia, and America, the projectors of “ Every- 
man’s Library” (Dent-Dutton) now give us “A Lit- 
erary and Historical Atlas of Africa and Australia,” 
edited by Dr. J. G. Bartholomew. With upwards of 
one hundred pages of maps and plans (for the most part 
in colors), besides a gazetteer, index, and other text 
material, the book is a marvel of value for the price. 
The four volumes, as a set, present a graphic survey of 
the world’s historical and cultural development, from 
earliest times to the present. 

Mr. W. E. Carson’s “ Mexico: The Wonderland of 
the South” (Macmillan), first published in 1909, is 
now issued in a revised edition, with new chapters 
summarizing the political history of the country from 
the accession of Diaz in 1876 to the present adminis- 
tration of Huerta, together with an account of existing 
conditions based on the author’s recent visit to the 
republic. In its new form, this work embodies as 
entertaining and instructive an account of Mexico as the 
general reader is likely to want. There are numerous 
illustrations from photographs, excellently reproduced. 

Woman’s achievements in literature, art, science, 
finance, philanthropy, music, and education— as exem- 
plitied in the persons of seventeen eminent women of the 
present day — form the subject of Miss Lois Oldham 
Henrici’s well-conceived and handsomely-made book, 
“ Representative Women,” which bears the imprint of 
« The Crafters,” of Kansas City. From Madame Curie, 
at the head of the list, to Miss Ellen Key, at the foot, 
the names are those of women in whom we are all 
interested; and the short biographical sketches, with 
accompanying portraits, help to a clear conception of 
their several kinds and degrees of genius or talent. A 
six-page alphabetical list of other notable women is ap- 
pended, and an Introduction by Miss Ada M. Kassimer 
is prefixed. 

To the numerous series of handbooks dealing with 
serious topics on a scale somewhat between the average 
encyclopedia article and the exhaustive special mono- 

ph is now added “The National Social Science 
Series ” (McClurg), issued under the general editorship 
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of Dr. Frank L. MeVey of the University of North 
Dakota. A promising beginning has been made with 
three volumes,—“ Money” by Professor William A. 
Scott, “ Taxation” by Mr. C. B. Fillebrown, and “ The 
Family and Society” by Professor John M. Gillette. 
The treatment in each case seems to be thorough and 
authoritative without sacrifice of popular appeal. In 
view of the marked present interest in social and eco- 
nomic affairs throughout America, we can imagine a 
very wide field of usefulness for this enterprise. 

Mr. G. W. Hinckley has a pitying scorn for the 
weaklings who indulge in a summer outing in a so-called 
“camp” of comfortable and even luxurious appoint- 
ments, including porcelain bath-tubs and electric lights, 
and call it “camping out.” His conception of the real 
thing in this branch of healthful recreation is presented 
in the various chapters of his book, “ Roughing it with 
Boys” (Association Press), in which it is made plain 
that he is a camper-out of the good old-fashioned sort, 
and also a pedestrian of excellent staying powers. Fur- 
thermore, he evidently knows boys and how to handle 
them. On his title-page he describes himself as 
“ General Supervisor, Good Will Association, Hinckley, 
Maine.” This is plainly the book, or one of the books, 
for boys to read in preparation for their summer’s 
camping. It is well illustrated in half-tone. 

For well over half a century, Roget’s “ Thesaurus ” 
bas been to countless literary workers a very present 
help, second only in usefulness to the dictionary itself. 
Of the long series of reissues since its first appearance 
in 1852 the latest is a “large type edition” (Crowell), 
revised and brought down to date by Mr. C. O. S. 
Mawson. The large type is an actuality, and the 
revision is of a very substantial sort — consisting in the 
judicious addition of numerous slang and cant expres- 
sions, Americanisms, and various new phrases and quo- 
tations. The use of thin paper reduces the 650 
of the book to a thickness of less than an inch. Allto- 
gether, this seems to us the very best edition of the 
“ Thesaurus” now available. An interesting minor 
feature is the frontispiece portrait of Roget, which 
shows us a countenance as modest and as winning as 
Charles Lamb's. 





NOTES. 


Still another book about Shelley is announced in Mr. 
A. H. Koszul’s “The Youth of Shelley.” 

Miss May Sinclair is at work upon a new novel, the 
scene of which wil] be laid in Yorkshire. 

A volume on Poetry by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch will 
soon be added to Messrs. Dutton’s attractive little 
series of “ Fellowship Books.” 

“From Connaught to Chicago” is the title of the 
forthcoming volume of American impressions by Canon 
Hannay (“G. A. Birmingham ”). 

Australia is the scene of Miss Doris Egerton Jones’s 
“Peter Piper,” a novel which Messrs. George W. 
Jacobs & Co. will publish early this month. 

A study of “Corporate Promotions and Reorganiza- 
tions,” by Professor Arthur Stone Dewing, will be 
published at once by the Harvard University Press. 

A revised edition of Dr. Edwin R. A. Seligman’s 
standard work on the income tax is in press. An en- 
tirely new chapter has been added and many minor 
alterations made. 





An addition to Messrs. Little, Brown & Co.’s Spring 
list is announced in “The Lone Wolf,” a new novel by 
Mr. Louis Joseph Vance, which will appear in May. 

An addition to the list of Spring books already an- 
nounced by Houghton Mifflin Co. is a volume by Mr. 
A. Wyatt Tilby on South Africa, in “The English 
People Overseas ”’ series. 

Mr. Robert W. Neeser, author of that entertaining 
chronicle, “ A Landsman’s Log,” has in course of prep- 
aration with the Yale University Press a work entitled 
“Our Many-Sided Navy.” 

Early this month the Maemillan Co. will publish 
Volume I. of Mr. W. B. Bryan’s “History of the 
National Capital,” the first adequate survey of the rise 
and development of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Henry James’s forthcoming volume entitled 
«“ Notes on Novelists ” will range in subject from Stev- 
enson to Matilde Serao, taking in Flaubert, Zola, 
George Sand, Balzac, and d’Annunzio by the way. 

We learn by way of the London “ Nation” that Mr. 
George Haven Putnam, the well-known publisher, has 
completed a volume of personal reminiscences, soon to 
be published under the title, “ Memoirs of My Youth, 
1844-1865.” 

Professor Sir Arthur T. Quiller-Couch’s lectures 
«On the Art of Writing,” recently delivered before the 
University of Cambridge, will be published shortly 
in book form by Messrs. Putnam as agents for the 
Cambridge University Press. 

The first publication of Messrs. Vaughan & Gomme 
of New York is a volume of short stories, entitled 
«John Silence,” by Mr. Algernon Blackwood. This 
will be followed at intervals by reprints of other of Mr. 
Blackwood’s fiction, in uniform style. 

A little book that will be widely read and discussed 
is the English translation of M. Bergson’s lecture on 
Dreams, which Mr. B. W. Huebsch will publish this 
month. The translation is the work of Dr. Edwin E. 
Slosson, who also supplies an Introduction. 

Mr. Paul Elmer More has retired from active editor- 
ship of “The Nation” in order to devote his time 
wholly to independent critical work. He is succeeded 
by Mr. Harold De Wolf Fuller, who has been the 
assistant editor for three or four years past. 

“Coleridge and Wordsworth in the West Country: 
Their Friendship, Work, and Surroundings,” by Pro- 
fessor William Knight, is an interesting announcement 
from Messrs. Scribner. Mr. Edmund H. New will 
contribute a number of drawings to the volume. 

Dr. Paget Toynbee’s well-known “Dante Dictionary” 
has now for some years been out of print. «A Concise 
Dante Dictionary” by Dr. Toynbee, announced by the 
Oxford University Press, is designed to serve as a con- 
venient handbook and a companion to the Oxford Dante. 

Volumes on Walt Whitman, Henry James, and Mr. 
Robert Bridges are soon to be added to the series of 
critical studies published by Mr. Martin Secker of 
London. The three volumes are the work of, respect- 
ively, Mr. Basil de Sélincourt, Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, 
and Mr. F. Brett Young. 

“ Everyman’s Irish Library” is the title of a new 
series to be published under the supervision of Mr. 

Alfred Perceval Graves by the Talbot Press, a Dublin 
firm of publishers. The first volumes to appear 
include “ Selections from the Prose and Poetical Works 
of Thomas Davis” by Mr. T. W. Rolleston, “ The 
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Parliaments of Ireland” by Mr. J. G. Swift McNeill, 
«Grattan ” by Lord Castletown, “The Mind of Burke ” 
by Professor Magennis, “A Paradise of Irish Poetry, 
Old and New,” compiled by Mr. A. P. Graves, and a 
selection from Miss Edgeworth’s novels containing un- 
published material, edited by Mr. Malcolm Seton. 

An important series of art books is being projected 
by Messrs. Scribner in Professor John C. Van Dyke's 
« New Guides to Old Masters.” There are to be twelve 
volumes jn all, dealing with all the important art mu- 
seums of Europe. The National Gallery and Wallace 
Collections of London form the subject of the initial 
volume, to appear immediately. 

« Arms and Industry: A Study of the Foundations of 
International Polity,” by Norman Angell, will be issued 
at once by Messrs. Putnam. In this book the author of 
“The Great Illusion” shows systematically and scien- 
tifically the nature of those forces which are transforming 
the relationship of states and, indeed, to some extent 
the mechanism of organized society as a whole. 

The subject of Signor Guglielmo Ferrero’s new book, 
which will be published soon by Messrs. Putnam, is a 
comparison between the morals and manners of ancient 
Rome and those of modern America. Signor Ferrero 
is now engaged on a more extended work which he 
hopes to make the most comprehensive and searching 
study of the modern and ancient worlds that has yet 
appeared. 

Still another periodical consecrated to poetry has 
been launched in England. “New Numbers” is its 
title, it will appear quarterly, and its sponsors are four 
poets— Messrs. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, Rupert Brooke, 
Lascelles Abercrombie, and John Drinkwater. Sixty 
pages of verse by these writers make up the first issue. 
It now only remains for some enterprising poet to pub- 
lish a magazine devoted exclusively to his own writings. 

“Ernest Dowson: Reminiscences, Unpublished Let- 
ters, and Marginalia,” by Mr. Victor Plarr, is soon to be 
published by Mr. Elkin Mathews of London. It will 
deal incidentally with the history of the Rhymers’ 
Club and the group at whose meetings, in Mr. Arthur 
Symons’s description, “ young poets, then very young, 
recited their own verses to one another with a desperate 
and ineffectual attempt to get into key with the Latin 
Quarter.” 

Harry Thurston Peck, author, editor, and classical 
scholar, committed suicide March 23 at Stamford, 
Conn.,—the city in which he was born fifty-eight years 
ago. Soon after his graduation from Columbia he 

a tutor in that university, and from 1904 to 
1910 he held the Anthon chair of Latin language and 
literature. He was editor of “The Bookman” from 
1895 to 1902, and literary editor of the New York 
“Commercial Advertiser,” from 1897 to 1902. He 
also edited a number of important publications, inelud- 
ing “ Harper’s Classical Dictionary,” the “ International 
Encyclopedia,” the « New International Encyclopedia,” 
the “Library of the World’s Literature,” and the 
Columbia University « Studies in Classical Philology.” 
Among his miscellaneous writings are the following: 
“The Semitic Theory of Creation,” “Latin Pronuncia- 
fon,” «The Adventures of Mabel,” “The Personal 

” «What Is Good English?” “Greystone 
and P orphyry” (a volume of poetry), “Life of Pres- 
sot,” “The New Baedeker,” “History of Classical 
Philology,” and a translation of Petronius’s “ Trimai- 
thio’s Feast.” 





TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
April, 1914. 


Aeroplane, The, and War. E. A. von Muffling Lippincott 
Agricultural Credit. R. B. Van Cortlandt North American 
America and Americans. G. A. Birmingham Everybody’s 
American Literature. Edwin Bjérkman . . . . Century 
Anti-trust Programme, The. Samuel Untermeyer No. Amer. 
Art, A Distinctively American. J. W. Alexander Century 
Art, The ‘‘ Moderns’? in. Walter Pach . . . . Century 
Artist and Public. KenyonCox. . .. . . . Scribner 
Automobiles in America, R. Mel. Cleveland World’s Work 
Baker, Newton D., Mayor of Cleveland. B. J. 

EINER. 0. 6...0. © e9: 6. 0. 0 eee 
Brazilian Wilderness, In the. Theodore Roosevelt Scribner 
Basiness, New Morals of. C.M. Keys . . World’s Work 
Canadian Construction Camps, Education in. 

Alfred FitzPatrick . . . . . . . « World’s Work 
Celtic Immigrant Tide, The. Edward A. Ross . . Century 
China, Revolutionary—II. B.G. Yung . World’s Work 
“ Christianity, Twentieth-Century.” A. T. 

Mahan. ..... +. + + « « North American 
Coastwise Toll Exemption. E.R.Johnson No. American 





Cubism, Ancestry of. Jay and Gove Hambidge . Century 

Denmark, Court of. Madame de Hegermann- 
DOD 6.6. 6 &. a's #9 bd ow ee 

Diplomacy, Adventures in—I. F.T. Hill. . . Atlantic 


Diplomatic Service, Standardizing Our. D.J. Hill Harper 
Drama of Sincerity, The American. Sheldon Cheney Forum 
East, Problem of the. J. Ingram Bryan . . . . Forum 
Editors, Adventures with. Henry Sydnor Harrison Atlantic 


Education, The Gary System of. A.J. Nock . American 
English, The. James D. Whelpley . . ‘ . Century 
English, Writing. Henry Seidel Canby . . ... Harper 
Ethics, The Fallacy of. H. Fielding-Hall . . Atlantic 
Engenics, Progress of. C.W.Saleeby . . . . . Forum 
Europe: What It Thinks of Us—I. David S. 

GN ww he 6 oe 8 8k ss Oe 
Everlasting Life, Art of. Thomas P. Beyer . . . Forum 
Fairs, County, inthe West. W.H. Dunton . Scribner 


Fort, Paul. J.K. Rooker . .. . . North American 
Fourth Dimension, The. Frederick A. Rudd . . Forum 
Frazer’s “Golden Bough.”” George Hodges . . Atlantic 
Furness, Horace H., Letters of. F.N. Thorpe . Lippincott 
Gambling, American. Hugh S. Fullerton . American 
Government, Good, in New England. Lincoln 


+ 5 +e oA ee i 5 ee 
Gravity — What It Is. Sir Oliver Lodge Harper 
Greek Feasts. H.G. Dwight .. . . Scribner 


Grotesque, Riddle of the. May Ellis Nichols . . Forum 
Immigration. Mary Antin ..... . . American 
Industrial Relations Commission. W. Lippmann Everybody's 
Iwahig Penal Colony, The. Lyman B. Stowe World’s Work 


Jordan, David Starr. Isaac Russell World’s Work 
Matriarchy, A Survival of. Carrie C, Catt . . . Harper 
Men, Fashions in. Katharine F.Gerould . . . Atlantic 
Meunier, Constantin. Cornelia B.Sage . . . . Scribner 
Mexico, With La Tropain. John Reed . Metropolitan 


Mormons, Calling on the. Elinore R. Stewart Atlantic 
“* Movies,”’ Forerunner of the. Brander Matthews Century 
North Africa, Deserts of. G.E. Woodberry . . Scribner 
Painting of To-day. E. H. Blashfield Century 
Painting of To-morrow. E.L. Blumenschein . . Century 
Panama Canal, Value of. T. P. Shonts World’s Work 
Profit-sharing, Mr. Ford and. E. A. Rumely World’s Work 
Profit-sharing Plan, The Ford. Garet Garrett Everybody's 
Protestant Paradox. Zephine Humphrey . . Atlantic 
Railroads, Government, in Alaska. C. Weems N. American 


Railroads, Valuation of. C. A. Prouty World’s Work 
Railway Mail Pay. William J.Showalter .. . . Forum 
Railways, American. Slason Thompson . North American 
Redmond, John. L.G.Redmond-Howard . . . Forum 
Rihbany, Abraham Mitrie, Autobiography of . . Atlantic 
Road, The. Winifred Kirkland ..... Atlantic 


School-days. MargaretLymn ....... " ‘Atlantic 
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Shavian Religion. P. Gavan Duffy. . . 
Singing-Teacher, The. Francis Rogers . 

Single Tax, The. Evans Woollen . 

Smith, Goldwin. James Bryce . . . North American 
Socialism. Morris Hillquit and J. A. Ryan . Everybody's 
Supreme Court, Men of the. E.G. Lowry World’s Work 
“Tiger’’: Mr. Bynner’s Play. Gertrude Traubel . Forum 
Travel. Louise Collier Willcox . . . . North American 
Treaty-making Power. H. St. George Tucker No. Amer. 
Vigor or Decadence? CarlS. Downes . . . . . Forum 
War, The United States and. Harry A. Austin Forum 
Wilson, An Appeal to. George Harvey . North American 
Wireless, Romance of the. Walter S. Hiatt . Scribner 
Woman Problem, The. Elisabeth Woodbridge . Atlantic 
Yucatan Ruins, The. Ellsworth Huntington . 





LisT OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 193 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1au since its issue of March 1.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Notes of a Son and Brother. By Henry James. Il- 
lusrated in photogravure, etc., 8vo, 515 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Forty Years of It. By Brand Whitlock. 
pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 ne 

Landmarks of a Lawyer’s Lifetime. By Theron G. 
Strong. Large 8vo, 552 pages. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2.50 net. 

More About King Edward. By Edward Legge. Il- 
lustrated in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 388 
pages. Small, Maynard & Co. $4, net. 

The Autobiography of Charlotte Amélie, Princess 
of Aldenburg, 1652-1732. Translated from the 
French and edited by Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond. 
Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 367 
pages. McBride, Nast & Co. $4. net. 

The Empress Frederick: A Memoir. 
in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50 net. 

Beaumont, the Dramatist. By Charles Mills Gay- 
ley, LL.D. Illustrated, 8vo, 445 pages. Century 
Co. $2. net. 

Autobiography of Thomas Jefferson, 1743-1790, to- 
gether with a Summary of the Chief Events in 
Jefferson's Life. New edition; with Introduction 
and Notes by Paul Leicester Ford, and Foreword 
by George Haven Putnam. With photogravure 
portrait, 8vo, 162 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50 net. 

Rosa Bonheur: Ein Lebensbild. Von Theodore 
Stanton; tibertragen von E von Kraatz. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 409 pages. Halle: Edgar Thamm. 
Paper. 

Paul Veriaine. 
trait, 16mo, 
75 cts. net. 


. 12mo, 374 


Illustrated 
379 pages. 


By Wilfred Thorley. With por- 
107 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


HISTORY. 

Two Historical Studies. By James 
138 pages. Oxford University Press. $1.90 net. 

Magna Carta: A Commentary on the Great Charter 
of King John. By William Sharp McKechnie. 
Second edition, revised; 8vo, 530 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $4.25 net. 

Virginia under the Stuarts, 1607-1688. By Thomas 
J. Wertenbaker, Ph.D. Large 8vo, 271 pages. 
Princeton University Press. $1.50 net. 

Our Navy. By Archibald Hurd; with Preface by 
the Earl of Selborne. 16mo, 270 pages. Fred- 
erick Warne & Co. 560 cts. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Cambridge History of English Literature. 
Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., and A. R. Waller, 
M.A. Volume X., The Age of Johnson. Large 
8vo, 619 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.50 net. 

Monologues. By Richard Middleton. 12mo, 287 
pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50 net. 

Little Essays in Literature and Life. By Richard 
Burton, 12mo, 356 pages. Century Co. $1.25 net. 


Bryce. 8vo, 





Lost Diaries. By Maurice Baring. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

Second Nights: People and Ideas of the Theatre 
Today. By Arthur Ruhl. 12mo, 374 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Men and Matters. By Wilfrid Ward. Large 8vo, 
451 pages. Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50 net. 
Latin Songs: Classical, Medieval, and Modern, with 
Music. Edited by Calvin S. Brown. Large 8vo, 

135 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. net. 

Viennese Idylis. By Arthur Schnitzler; translated 
from the German by Frederick Eisemann. With 
portrait, 12mo, 182 pages. John W. Luce & Co, 
$1.25 net. 

Princess Russalka. By Frank Wedekind; trans- 
lated from the German by Frederick Eisemann. 
With portrait, 12mo, 138 pages. John W. Luce 
& Co. $1.25 net. 

The Humour of Homer, and Other Essays. 
Samuel Butler; edited by R. A. Streatfeild. With 
photogravure portrait, 12mo, 313 pages. Mitchell 
Kennerley. $1.50 net. 

The English Moralities from the Point of View of 
Allegory. By W. Roy Mackenzie. 8vo, 278 
pages. Ginn & Co. $2. net. 

Chaucer and the Roman de lia Rose. 
Spruill Fansler, Ph.D. 8vo, 269 pages. 
University Press. 

A Childhood. By Joan Arden; with Preface by Gil- 
bert Murray. 12mo, 100 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$1. net. 

Introduction to the Study of English Literature. 
By W. T. Young, M.A. 12mo, 238 pages. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 75 cts. net. 

Matthew Arnold on Continental Life and Literature. 
By Alexander P. Kelso, B.Sc. 12mo, 52 pages. 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. Paper. 


12mo, 215 pages. 


By Dean 
Columbia 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Pocket Edition of the Works of William Morris. 
Comprising: The Roots of the Mountains, 
2 vols.; The Sundering Flood, 2 vols.; The Water 
of the Wondrous Isles, 2 vols.; The Well at 
the World’s End, 2 vols.; The Wood Beyond the 
World; A Dream of John Ball; Poems by the 
Way; The Story of the Glittering Plain; The 
Life and Death of Jason; The House of the 
Wolfings. 16mo. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Per volume, 75 cts. net. 

Loeb Classical Library. New volumes: Suetonius, 
translated by J. C. Rolfe, Ph.D., Volume L; 
Horace’s Odes and Epodes, translated by C. E. 
Bennett; Cicero’s De Officiis, translated by 
Walter Miller, with frontispiece; Dio’s Roman 
History, translated by Earnest Cary, Ph.D. 
Volume I. Each 12mo. Macmillan Co. Per 
volume, $1.50 net. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 

The Tragedy of Pompey the Great. By John Mase- 
field. With frontispiece, 12mo, 137 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25 net. 

In the High Hills. By Maxwell Struthers Burt. 
16mo, 76 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. net. 

Chitra: A Play in One Act. By Rabindranath 
Tagore. 12mo, 85 pages. Macmillan Co. $1. net. 

Auguries. By Laurence Binyon. 12mo, 97 pages. 
John Lane Co. $1. net. 

Nowadays: A Contemporaneous 
George Middleton, 12mo, 218 pages. 
Holt & Co. $1. net. 

Sanctuary: A Bird Masque. By Percy Mackaye; 
with Prelude by Arvia Mackaye. [Illustrated in 
color, etc., 12mo, 71 pages. F. A. Stokes Co. 
$1. net. 

Three Plays. By Bernard Sobel. 
Richard G. Badger. 

Love and the Universe, The Immortals, and Other 
Poems. By Albert D. Watson; with Introduction 
by Katherine Hale. 8vo, 191 pages. Macmillan 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Belshazzar: A Drama. By Gertrudis Gomez de Avel- 
laneda; translated from the Spanish by William 
Freeman Burbank. 12mo, 64 pages. San Fran- 
cisco: A. M. Robertson. Paper. 50 cts. 


Comedy. By 
Henry 


12mo, 79 pages. 
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Saint-Gaudens: An Ode, and Other Verse. By 
Robert Underwood Johnson. 12mo, 361 pages. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

Little Wax Candle: A Farce in One Act. By Louise 
Norton, 12mo, 38 pages. New York City: Claire 
Marie. $1.25 net. 

Atil in Gortland, and Other Poems. By Henry 
Ransome. 12mo, 106 pages. Oxford: B. H. Black- 
well. 

The Tale of Florentius, and Other Poems. By A. G. 
Shirreff. Illustrated, 16mo, 61 pages. Oxford: 
B. H. Blackwell. Paper. 

Abraham Lincoln: A Story and a Play. 
Hazelton Wade. 12mo, 84 pages. 
Badger. 

'Prentice Songs. 


By Mary 
Richard G. 


By George M. P. Baird. Large 
8vo, 58 pages. Pittsburgh: The Aldine Press. 
Omar or Christ. By N. B. Ripley. i16mo, 20 pages. 

Eaton & Mains. Paper. 25 cts. net. 


FICTION. 

Dedo’s Daughter. By E. F. Benson. 
pages. Century Co. $1.35 net. 
Black Is White. By George Barr McCutcheon. IIl- 
lustrated in color, 12 mo, 389 pages. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.30 net. 
The Congresswoman. 
12mo, 505 pages. 

$1.35 net. 

Cap’n Dan’s Daughter. 
lustrated, 12mo, 396 pages. D. 
$1.35 net. 

The White Gate. 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, 352 pages. 
Nast & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Governor of England. By Marjorie Bowen. 
12mo, 376 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. 

Carmen and Mr. Dryasdust. By Humfrey Jordan. 
12mo, 404 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

The Intriguers. By Harold Bindloss. With frontis- 
piece in color, 12mo, 305 pages. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.30 net. 

The Lodger. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 12mo, 306 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Diane of the Green Van. By Leona Dalrymple. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 441 pages. Reilly & Britton 
Co. $1.35 net. 

Vain Oblations. By Katharine Fullerton Gerould. 
12mo, 324 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.35 net. 

Overland Red: A Romance of the Moonstone 
Cafion Trail. Illustrated in color, 12mo, 349 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.35 net. 

Vietory Law. By Anne Warwick. 12mo, 316 pages. 
John Lane Co. $1.30 net. 

The Man Inside. By Natalie Sumner Lincoln. II- 
lustrated, 12mo, 303 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.30 net. 

The Reconnaisance. By Gordon Gardiner. 
frontispiece in color, 1Zmo, 328 pages. 
millan Co. $1.35 net. 

The Making of an Englishman. By W. L. George. 
12mo, 424 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35 net. 

Shallow Soil. By Knut Hamsun; translated from 
the Norwegian by Carl Christian Hyllested. 
12mo, 339 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.35 net. 

Mrs. Brand. By H. A. Mitchell Keays. 12mo, 375 
pages. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25 net. 

Asthoay the Absolute. By Samuel Merwin. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 360 pages. Century Co. $1.35 net. 

Simple Simon: His Adventures in the Thistle Patch. 
By A. Neil Lyons. Illustrated, 12mo, 344 pages. 
John Lane Co, $1.25 net. 

Silent Sam. By Harvey J. O’Higgins. 
Pages. Century Co. $1.25 net. 

' By Robert Hugh Benson. 
pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35 net. 

The Peacock Feather. By Leslie Moore. 12mo, 312 
pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Strong Heart: Being the Story of a Lady. By 
A. R. Goring-Thomas. 12mo, 365 pages. John 
Lane Co. $1.25 net. 


12mo, 389 


By Isabel Gordon Curtis. 
Browne & Howell Co. 


By Joseph C. Lincoln. I- 
Appleton & Co. 


By Warwick Deeping. With 
McBride, 


With 
Mac- 


12mo, 390 
12mo, 447 





The Pillar of Sand. By William R. Castle, Jr. 
12mo, 403 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.30 net. 

Bat Wing Bowles. By Dane Coolidge. Illustrated 
in color, etc., 12mo, 296 pages. F. A. Stokes Co. 
$1.25 net. 

When William Came: A Story of London under the 
Hohenzollerns. By H. H. Munro (“Saki”). 12mo, 
322 pages. Jobn Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

The Iron Year. By Walter Bloem; translated from 
the German. by Stella Bloch. 12mo, 400 pages. 
John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

Cleek of Scotland Yard. By T. W. Hanshew. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 358 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

The Full of the Moon. 
lustrated in color, 12mo, 267 pages. 
cott Co. $1.25 net. 

The Marriage of Cecilia. By Maude Leeson, 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, 387 pages. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

The Blue Buckle. By William Hamilton Osborne. 
12mo, 440 pages. McBride, Nast & Co. $1.25 net. 

Anybody but Anne. By Carolyn Wells. With 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, 309 pages. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 

Jean and Louise: A Story of Auvergne. By An- 
tonin Dusserre; translated from the French by 
John N. Raphael. With portrait, 12mo, 322 
pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.20 net. 

East of the Shadows. By Mrs. Hubert Barclay. 
12mo, 305 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

The Red Tavern. By C. R. Macauley. With frontis- 
Piece, 12mo, 414 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.30 net. 

Barnabetta. By Helen R. Martin. 12mo, 340 pages. 
Century Co. $1.30 net. 

A Doubtful Character. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds, 
12mo, 301 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

The King Who Came: A Tale of the Great Revolt. 
By Joseph W. Sharts. 12mo, 293 pages. Duffield 
& Co. $1.25 net. 

The Hour of Conflict. By Hamilton Gibbs. 12mo, 
296 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

Letters from LA-Bas. By Rachel Hayward. 12mo, 
289 pages. John W. Luce & Co. 

Somebody’s Luggage. By F. J. Randall. 
314 pages. John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

John Silence, Physician Extraordinary. By Alger- 
non Blackwood. New edition; 12mo, 390 pages. 
New York: Vaughan & Gomme. $1.35 net. 

Over the Hills. By Mary Findlater. New edition; 
12mo, 304 pages. FE. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. 

The Green Graves of Balgowrie. By Jane Helen 
Findlater. New edition; 12mo, 341 pages. 3B. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. 

The Loves of Ambrose. By Margaret Vandercook. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 233 pages. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1. net. 

Our Mr. Wrenn: 
Gentle Man. 
piece, 12mo, 
$1. net. 

The Dog and the Child and the Ancient Sailor Man. 
By Robert Alexander Wason. With frontispiece, 
12mo, 209 pages. Small, Maynard & Co. $1. net. 

Maje: A Love Story. By Armistead C. Gordon. Il- 
lustrated, 12mo, 119 pages. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 75 cts. net. 

A Woman of To-day. By M. L. Nutt. 
pages. London: David Nutt. 

The Things He Wrote to Her. By Richard Wight- 
man. i16mo, 108 pages. Century Co. 60 cts. net. 

Coming Back with the Spitball: A Pitcher’s Ro- 
mance. By James Hopper. Illustrated, 16mo, 
70 pages. Harper & Brothers. 50 cts. net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Japan’s Inheritance: The Country, Its People, and 
Their Destiny. By E. Bruce Mitford. Illus- 
trated, large 8vo, 384 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$3. net. 

Some World-Circuit Saunterings. By William 
Ford Nichols. Illustrated, large 8vo, 207 pages. 
Paul Elder & Co. $2. net. 


By Caroline Lockhart. Il- 
J. B. Lippin- 


With 
G. P. 


12mo, 


The Romantic Adventures of a 
By Sinclair Lewis. With frontis- 
254 pages. Harper & Brothers. 


12mo, 202 
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Terry’s Guide to the Japanese Empire, Including 
Korea and Formosa. By T. Philip Terry. With 
maps, 16mo, 798 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$5. net. 

Mexico: The Wonderland of the South. By W. E. 
Carson. Revised and enlarged edition; illus- 
trated, 8vo, 449 pages. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 


The Two Americas. By General Rafael Reyes; 
translated from the Spanish with added notes, 
by Leopold Grahame. Illustrated, large 8vo, 324 
pages. F. A. Stokes Co. $2.50 net. 

Out of Egypt. By M. Elizabeth Crouse. Illustrated, 
12mo, 239 pages. Richard G. Badger. $1.50 net. 

Latin America. By William R. Shepherd. i6mo, 
256 pages. “Home University Library.” Henry 
Holt & Co. 50 cts. net. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS.—POLITICS, 
ECONOMICS. 


The Passing of Empire. By H. Fielding-Hall. 
307 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50 net. 

Where and Why Public Ownership Has Failed. By 
Yves Guyot. 8vo, 459 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$1.50 net. 

The Influence of the Gold Supply on Prices and 
Profits. By Sir David Barbour. 8vo, 104 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

The State: Its History and Development Viewed 
Sociologically. By Franz Oppenheimer, Ph.D.; 
translated from the German by John M. Gitter- 
man, Ph.D. 8vo, 302 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$1.25 net. 

A Theory of Interest. 
A.M. 12mo, 228 pages. 


SOCIOLOGY, AND 


8vo, 


By Clarence Gilbert Hoag, 

Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Rallway Misrule. By Edward Dudley Kenna. 
12mo, 163 pages. Duffield & Co. $1.25 net. 

A Handbook of Stock Exchange Laws, Affecting 
Members, their Customers, Brokers, and In- 
vestors. By Samuel P. Goldman. 12mo, 290 
pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Financial History of New York State from 
1789 to 1912. By Don C. Sowers. Large 8vo, 346 
pages. Columbia University Press. Paper. 
$2.50 net. 

A Model Housing Law. By Lawrence Veiller. Large 
8vo, 343 pages. New York: Survey Associates, 
Inc. 

The Tariff History of the United States. By F. W. 
Taussig, Ph.D. Sixth edition, revised and en- 
larged; 8vo, 465 pages. G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75 net. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 

The Courtship of Animals. By W. P. Pycraft. Il- 
lustrated, 12mo, 318 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.75 net. 

The Thresholds of Science Series. First volumes: 
Zoology, by E. Brucker; Botany, by E. Brucker. 
Popular editions; each illustrated, 12mo. Double- 
day, Page & Co. Per volume, 50 cts. net. 

The Bodley Head Natural History. wy E. D. 
Cuming. Volume IL, British Birds. Illustrated 
in color, ete., 16mo, 122 pages. John Lane Co. 
75 cts. net. 

Forest Neighbors: Life Stories of Wild Animals. 
By William Davenport Hulbert. Illustrated, 
12mo, 241 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
60 cts. net. 


ART, ARCHITECTURE, AND ARCHAZOLOGY, 


Antiquities of India. By Lionel D. Barnett, Litt.D. 
Illustrated in color, etc., 8vo, 306 pages. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $4. net. 

Manual of Egyptian Archmology, and Guide to the 
Study of Antiquities in Egypt. By Sir G. 
Maspero; translated and enlarged by Agnes S. 
Johns. Sixth English edition; illustrated, 12mo, 
385 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.25 net. 

Gethic Architecture in Spain. By George Edmund 
Street; edited by Georgiana Goddard King. In 
2 volumes, illustrated, 12mo. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2. net. 





The Craft of Hand-Made Rugs. By Amy Mali 
Hicks. Illustrated in color, etc., 12mo, 250 pages, 
McBride, Nast & Co. $2. net. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 

The Unconscious: The Fundamentals of Human 
Personality, Normal and Abnormal. By Morton 
Prince, LL.D. 8vo, 549 pages. Macmillan Co, 
$2. net. 

The Backward Child: A Study of the Psychology 
and Treatment of Backwardness. By Barbara 
Spofford Morgan; with Introduction by Elizabeth 
E. Farrell. 12mo, 263 pages. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.25 net. 

Minds in Distress: A Psychological Study of the 
Masculine and Feminine Mind in Health and 
Disorder. By A. E. Bridger, M. D. 12mo, 181 
pages. John W. Luce & Co. $1.25 net. 

Continuity: The Presidential Address to the British 
Association for 1913. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
12mo, 131 pages. G. P. Putnam'‘s Sons. §1.'net. 

A New Conception of Relativity and Locke. By 
Henry G. Hartmann. 8vo, 96 pages. Cincinnati: 
University of Cincinnati. Paper, $1. net. 

Studies in Bergson’s Philosophy. By Arthur 
Mitchell, Ph.D. 8vo, 115 pages. Lawrence: Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Paper, 75 cts. net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

Secial Worship: For Use in Families, Schools, and 
Churches. Compiled and edited by Stanton 
Coit; the Music edited by Charles Kennedy 
Scott. In 2 volumes; with photogravure frontis- 
Piece, 4to. Macmillan Co. $12.50 net. 

Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions. By Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D. 8vo, 376 pages. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Religion and Life. By Elwood Worcester. 
pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.25 net. 

Apples of Gold. Compiled and arranged by W. B. 
Trevelyan, M.A.; with Introduction by H. C. 
Beeching, D.D. 12mo, 204 pages. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.25 net. 

The Carpenter and the Rich Man. 
12mo, 339 pages. Doubleday, 
$1.25 net. 

A Bishop among His Flock. By Ethelbert Talbot, 
LL.D. With portrait, 12mo, 202 pages. Harper 
& Brothers. $1. net. 

The Fair Haven. By Samuel Butler; edited, with 
Introduction, by R. A. Streatfeild. 12mo, 285 
pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50 net. 

The Workingman’s Christ. By Craig S. Thoms. 
12mo, 292 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Mystics of Islam. By Reynold A. Nicholson, 
Litt.D. 12mo, 178 pages. “The Quest Series.” 
Macmillan Co, $1. net. 

The First Chapter of Genesis as the Rock Founda- 
tion for Science and Religion. By Albert L 
Gridley, A.M. 12mo, 216 pages. Richard G. 
Badger. $2. net. 

Journeyings With Jesus. By Charles William Elsey. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 307 pages. Richard G. Badger. 
$1.50 net. 

Down the Year. 
trated, 8vo, 156 pages. 


8vo, 264 


By Bouck White. 
Page & Co. 


By C. DuFay Robertson. [Illus- 

Eaton & Mains. $1. net. 

Comity, Concord, and Communion. An Appeal to 
Anglicans. By C. R. Davey Biggs, D.D. 12mo, 
23 pages. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. Paper. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

A Bibliographical Catalogue of the Printed Works 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank. By Albert 
M. Cohn. Large 8vo, 226 pages. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $5. net. 

Who’s Who in Science: International, 1914. Badited 
by H. H. Stephenson. With frontispiece, 8v® 
662 pages. Macmillan Co. $3.25 net. 

A Glossary of Tudor and Stuart Words especially 
from the Dramatists. Collected by Walter W 
Skeat; edited with Additions by A. L. Mayhew. 
8vo, 461 pages. Oxford University Press. 
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Catalogue of the Collection of Persian Manu- 
scripts, Including Some Turkish and Arabic 
Presented to the Metropolitan Musem of Art, 
New York, by Alexander Smith Cochran. Pre- 
pared and edited by A. V. Williams Jackson and 
Abraham Yohannan. Illustrated, 8vo, 187 pages. 
Columbia University Press. $1.50 net. 

Writings on American History, 1911: A Bibliog- 
raphy. Compiled by Grace Gardner Griffin. 8vo, 
$14 pages. Washington: American Historical 
Association. 

Parliamentary Law and Rules of Procedure. By 
Mary Belle King Sherman. Sixth edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, 16mo, 180 pages. Browne 
& Howell Co. 75 cts. net. 

The Rand-McNally Pocket Map and Shippers’ Guide 
of Illinois, Corrected to Date. i16mo. Rand, 
McNally & Co. Paper. 


EDUCATION. 


Contemporary American History, 1877-1913. By 
Charles A. Beard. 8vo, 397 pages. Macmillan 
Co. 

A Text-Book on Elementary Chemistry. By Alex- 
ander Smith. Illustrated, 12mo, 439 pages. Cen- 
tury Co. $1.25. 

The Practical Methods of Organic Chemistry. By 
Ludwig Gatterman, Ph.D.; translated from the 
eleventh German edition by William B. Schober 
and Vahan S. Babasinian. [Illustrated, 12mo, 
401 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 

A Book of Prose Narratives. Chosen and edited 
by Chauncey Wetmore Wells. 12mo, 301 pages. 
Ginn & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon. Edited by Augustus 
Taber Murray, Ph.D. With frontispiece, 8vo. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. $1.60 net. 

Selections from Classical German Literature: From 
the Reformation to the Beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Klara Hechtenberg Collitz, 
Ph.D. Illustrated, 12mo, 666 pages. Oxford 
University Press. $1.50 net. 

Freshman English. By Frances Berkeley Young 
— Young. 12mo, 679 pages. Henry Holt 
& 0. 

English Oral and Written for High Schools. By 
A. R. Brubacher, Ph.D., and Dorothy E. Snyder, 
2 12mo, 392 pages. Charles E. Merrill Co. 

. net. 

The Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot; edited by 
J. Milnor Dorey. With portrait, 12mo, 554 pages. 
Ginn & Co. 50 cts. net. 


Ein Charakterbild von Deutschland. Compiled and 
edited by M. Blakemore Evans, Ph.D., and Elisa- 
beth Merhaut. Illustrated, 12mo, 237 pages. 
D. C. Heath & Co. $1. 

Der grosse Preussenkinig. Von D. Bernard Rogge. 
edited by W. A. Adams, Ph.D. Illustrated, 12mo, 
160 pages. D. C. Heath & Co. 45 cts. net. 

Der Zwerg Nase. Von Wilhelm Hauff; with Intro- 
duction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary, by 
Otto R. Patzwald and Charles W. Robson. With 
portrait, 16mo, 107 pages. D. C. Heath & Co. 
30 cts. net. 

Deutsches Lese-und Ubungsbuch. By E. Prokosch, 
Ph.D. i2mo, 117 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 

Das Holzknechthaus: Eine Waldgeschichte. Von 
Peter Rosegger; edited by Marie Goebel. With 
Portrait, 12mo, 65 pages. Oxford University 
Press. 35 cts. net. 

Oxford Junior French Series. New volumes: 
Feuilles de Route, 1870, by Paul Dérouléde; 
Marie-Clair a Villevieille, by Marguerite Audoux, 
adapted and edited by A. G. Philip, M.A. Each 
lémo. Oxford University Press. Per volume, 
40 cts. net. 

The French Verb: Its Forms and Tense Uses. By 
William A Nitze and Ernest H. Wilkins. 8vo, 40 
Pages. University of Chicago Press. Paper, 
25 cts. net; French Verb Blank, 25 cts. net. 

Deutsche Lieder, Zusammengestellt von Peter 
Scherer und Louis H. Dirks. 8vo, 110 pages. 
American Book Co. 





Le Curé de Village. By H. de Balzac; edited by 
Stanley L. Galpin, Ph.D. With portrait, 12mo, 
365 pages. Oxford University Press. 75 cts. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Arthur Rackham’s Book of Pictures. With Intro- 
duction by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Illustrated 
in color, 4to. Century Co. $4. net. 

Training the Girl. By William A. McKeever. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 342 pages. Macmillan Co, 
$1.50 net 

Fires and Fire-Fighting: A History of Modern 
Fire-Fighting, with a Review of Its Develop- 
ment from Earliest Times. By John Kenlon. 
Illustrated, large 8vo, 410 pages. George H. 
Doran Co. $2.50 net. 

Expectant Motherhood: Its Supervision and Hy- 
giene. By J. W. Ballantyne, M.D. 8vo, 288 
pages. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50 net. 

The Power of Mental Demand, and Other Essays. 
By Herbert Edward Law. 12mo, 164 pages. 
Paul Elder & Co. $1.25 net. 

Athletic Training. By Michael C. Murphy; edited 
by Edward R. Bushnell, with Introduction by R. 
Tait McKenzie. Illustrated, 12mo, 174 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

Young Boys and Boarding School. By Horace 
Holden. 12mo, 197 pages. Richard G. Badger. 
$1. net. 

Love. By Mildred Champagne. With portrait, 
12mo, 274 pages. Richard G. Badger. $1.25 net. 

The Fairies Here and Now. By S. R. Littlewood, 
16mo, 147 pages. McBride, Nast & Co. 
85 cts. net. 

Eugenics Record Office Bulletins. No. 10A and 
No. 10B., by Harry H. Laughlin. 8vo. Long 
Island: Published by the Committee. Paper. 
80 cts. net. 








CATALOGUE No. 58 just published. About 1000 
items; such subjects as Americana, Angling, Art, Civil 
War, Drama, History, Travel, New York, etc. Also selec- 
tions of recent Publishers’ remainders. Free upon request. 
Schulte’s Book Store, 132 E. 23d St., New York Crry 





BUSINESS WAN] picks wort on Commercial Law Ost 
Forms of all kinds. Should be in 


eve Fits the 9 vols. $12. 
oe hee ly Worth tte weight in gold. 
2000 pp. Order now. Sent on approval. 


BUSINESS LAW CALLAGHAN & CO. Law Publishers, Chicago 





NEW MAGAZINE ON EGYPT 


A beautifully illustrated quarterly magazine edited by Professor 
Perrig and others for the Eayprian RESEARCH ACCOUNT 
(Society) began with the January number. Discoveries relate 
to the prehistoric age as well as arts of Old Egypt. Price $2 00 
ayear. Circulars freely sent. 

Address Rev. Dr. W.C. WINSLOW, 525 B Street, Bost 








— I received your beautiful book of which the edition is so 
artistic and I thank you for it, also for the notice which is 
reserved for me. Please accept the expression of my ad- 
miring sentiments. —C. CHAMINADE. 


So Says the Eminent Composer of Our Book 


“Representative Tomen”’ 
A Little Gallery of Pen Portraits of Living Women 
An Artistic Gift Book adaptable to Club Study. Postpaid $1.10 


THE CRAFTERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
920 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Southern Sportsman 


THE SPORTSMAN’S NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 

The Journal With a Purpose 
All the outdoor news of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
Kentucky. including social and sporting events at your Nation’s 
Capital. Handsomely printed and iestrated. Something different. 
Subscription, $1.50 per year. Send yours today. 


EVANS BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Study-Guide Series 


for use with 





FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS: The Study of Ivanhoe, The Study 
ot Four idylis. Send for special price list. 

FOR TEACHERS OF PRIMARY GRADES: Motor Work and 
Formal Studies. 

1. A. Davidson, The Stady-Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. 








Holliston Library Buckram 


is the Strongest, the Most 
Pleasing, the Most Durable 
Binding for Library Books. 


Latest Sample Book free. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS 
NORWOOD, MASS. 
New York Office: 2 West 13th Street 

















Library Books Come and 
Library Books Go, but 


Binding Goes on Forever! 


pet way to discover the best binding is to send 


A 
a selection of books, varying widely in qualities of 
paper, to different binders, sending some to 


CHIVERS’ BINDERY, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Then watch their service and discover whose 
bindings allow of the most issues in good condition. 


CHIVERS’ BINDINGS have, with more or less 
success, been imitated in several particulars, but by 
no means in all. 


You can have the REAL THING just as low in price 
as the partial imitation, with lasting economies in 
money and service. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 


911-913 Atlantic Avenue 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





FFICIENT PUBLICITY for the 
publisher means quality rather than 
quantity of rhe weal, 2» LAL reaches 
only habitual boo —there is no waste 
circulation from the publisher's standpoint 











A DELIGHTFUL OUT-OF-DOOR ANTHOLOGY 





THE 
ROLLING 


ALT WHITMAN'S writing of nature, whether in 
poetry or prose, is always marked by vividness and 
actuality: in verse by a lyrical passion and in prose by a 
luxuriance of observation that are unique. This collection 












EARTH 


OUTDOOR SCENES 
AND THOUGHTS 
FROM THE 
WRITINGS OF 
WALT WHITMAN 


COMPILED BY 
Wat.po R. BRowNE 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY 
JoHN BURROUGHS 


Photogravure Portrait, $1.00 net 


of out-of-door passages from his writings will appeal strongly, 
not only to all admirers of his poetry, but to all lovers of the 
open. It is an ideal book for the pocket on a country walk, 
and an equally ideal gift for the nature-lover. 





**The unconventional character of Whitman’s writing is seen at its 
best in these rapturous and sometimes almost riotous outpourings of 


satisfaction in the joy of living out of doors.’’ — The Living Age. 
** An altogether discriminating anthology. .. . . Whitman poet and 
Whitman diarist are both most happily represented.’’—The Independent. 


** A welcome little outdoor book, fit for the pocket. . . . The selec- 
tions are from the journals and poems, and show Whitman keenly 
observant of and exultant in his surroundings.’’ —The Nation. 


‘*For him who loves Whitman and frequent reference to him at his 
best, yet wishes a pocketable volume, ‘ The Rolling Earth ’ is ideal.’ 
— Chicago Tribune. 








BOSTON 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York 
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UTHO OUR EXPERT SERVICE AND ADVICE 
A will help you sell your Stories, Poems, 
Photo Plays, etc. Particulars free. 

AUTHORS’ SERVICE CO., 80 Wall St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CISED, REVISED, AND PLACED. 
M S S. Sas we fassanron fees. bag r free. 
CO., 1308-a Hee Ave., New York City 








AUTHORS’ AND BLISHERS'’ 
F. M. HOLLY REPRETENT AE 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York ( Established 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN $%,Focc82.. cen 


Years’ experience. 
4 cents per 100 words. Revision for spelling, punctuation, etc. 
MISS M. CRAWFORD, 551 Lincoln Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 








MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 


Authors’ Agent, Reader and Critic 
Short stories a specialty. Reading includes short criticism. 
Circulars on request. 


49 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 











Library School 


of the 


New York Public Library 


Entrance examinations, June 9. 
One year course for certificate. 
Two year course for diploma. 








Send to M. W. PLUMMER, Principal, 
476 Fifth Avenue, for descriptive circular 




















UNIQUE SERVICE 


Wo constrnetively extticien and vovien manuscripts of all kind: 
but e in stories. wrote fe week. wo ust only ts 
mid WHERE, but HOW TO REMEDY IT. Our service 
SPECIFIC, , GUARANTEED. 'e suggest 
RATES: $1. '00 for first 2000 words or less; on for each additional 1000. 
— : (if desired) 25 cts. per 1000 words, including carbon copy. 
ealao essays, briefs, club — uet hes, 
etstae mencbl'conce: Seremsetene eeastaal” fe 
our work we give attafuation or sole your 
STORY REVISION COMPANY Box 143D SMETHPORT, PA. 








LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


Author’s Representative 


Send two-cent stamp for Circular. 


235 W. 40th St. NEW YORK CITY 




















Short - Story Writing 





250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspond School 





Dept. 571 Springfield, Mass. 























THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Thirty-fourth Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., NEW YORK CITY 
AUTHORS! — MSS. criticised, changes recommended, ten 
markets suggested, 50 cents. Typewritten with carbon, 50 cents 
per 1,000 words. Special list of 100 Best Markets and Manu- 
script Record complete, only 30 cents. 
EASTERN ED. BUREAU, Box 24, New Egypt, N. J. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


CRITICISED REVISED PLACED 
N. SHEPPARD 


149 WEST i4ra STREET NEW YORK CITY 
If you want results send stamp for circular 


THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE 


PLACING SERVICE 
Can sell good Literary Material of al] sorts. Constant 
calls from Editors and Publishers. Send 15 cents for 
a copy of the magazine and particulars of the Service. 
THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE 
32 Union Square, East New York City 


STORY WRITERS 


Send 10 cents for a list of 300 places to sell MSS.; 
valuable information and instructions. 
ALTHOMAR CO., 3501 N.H. Ave., Washington, D.C. 


EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS! 
pee a larger circulation for your journals. My 
original plans will bring in the subscriptions. 
Write W. CLEMENT MOORE, New Egypt, N. J 
I have edited, 


AUTHORS #:.! 


sold authors’ manuscripts. I can dis- 
pose of saleable work. Send 2-cent 
stamp for Writer’s Aid Leaflet D. 
Book Scripts, Short Stories, Household, 
Juvenile, and feature articles wanted 
for publication. Manuscripts typed. 


HELEN NORWOOD HALSEY 
Herald Square Hotel © NEW YORK CITY 


The BESTOOL SYSTEM 


Subject-Index for Private Library 


Will control material in Homiletics and Social Reform. 
Simple, inexpensive, adaptable, efficient. Address 
THE BESTOOL SYSTEM 
A. B. Long, Westerleigh, S. L, New York City 























For 15 years 






































LINCOLN AS HIS FRIENDS, NEIGHBORS, AND 
ASSOCIATES KNEW HIM 





THE EVERY-DAY LIFE OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


A NARRATIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE BIOGRAPHY, WITH PEN-PICTURES 
AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS BY THOSE WHO KNEW HIM 


BY 


FRANCIS FISHER BROWNE 


Compiler of ‘‘ Golden Poems,” ** Bugle Echoes: Poems of the Civil War,” 
“* Laurel-Crowned Verse,’ ete. 


HIS biography of Lincoln brings the man, not the tradition, 
very neartous. It is Lincoln as his friends and daily associates 
knew him—what he said to them, how he looked and acted while 
saying it—anecdotes and stories by the hundred, all woven into a 
continuous narrative which holds the reader like a book of fiction. 


“There need be no hesitation in pronouncing this one of the 
best biographies in existence.’’— The Review of Reviews. 


“It would be hard to name anything in Lincoln literature giving 
in popular form so sound and personal a picture of Lincoln the 
man.’’— The Outlook. 


““ No other book brings the reader so close to the actual Lincoln 
as this.’""— The Churchman. 


“This book will become and long remain the standard ‘Life’ of 
the great ‘Emancipator.’’’—Zion Herald. 


One volume, 640 pages, three portraits, beautifully printed and bound. 
$2.50 net, postage extra 


BROWNE & HOWELL COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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BOOKS (Secondhand) Catalogues, including Americana, post free. 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 


BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
* mo matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP. 14-16 Bright St., Bmumvenam, Ene. 








BOOKS Over 1,000,000 volumes second hand at half price. New, 
25% discount. State wants. Catalogue free. Books 
bought. FOYLE, 121 Charing Crosse Road, London, England. 





NOW READY—CATALOGUE 120 


English Dramatic, Poetic, and Prose Literature, comprising 
purchases from the Libraries of the late Professor Edward 
Dowden, W. Hale White (Mark Rutherford), and other private 


sources. 
IN PREPARATION 


GREAT CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. Bargains in Books. 
Write for a copy at once. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., Cambridge, England 


NEW CATALOGUE OF 


Autographs and MSS. of Famous Authors 


Including Balzac, Dickens, Dumas, Harte » 
Moore, Ruskin,Scott, Wm.S) Shaw,Swinburne, ‘ennyson, 
Thoreau, Longfellow, Bryant, ittier, many 


SENT ON REQUEST 
C. GERHARDT & CO., 20 Nassau St. NEW YORK 


Out of Print Books 
Autograph Letters 

First Editions 
Mr. ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH desires 
to inform his friends, customers, and 
the book-buying public that he has a 
large stock of rare second-hand books 
and autograph letters constantly on 
hand. He is always ready to buy or 
sell such, and to correspond with 
librarians, collectors, and booksellers 
regarding these specialties. 











ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH 
4 East Thirty-ninth Street NEW YORK CITY 





BOOK READERS 


are necessarily Book Buyers. 


Every reader of Tne Diatis a 


ilove baner ck grod books 
SBrutlant, K/L Bubbahn ake Muduaid Press 


Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. Write for Catalogue, 












“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colieges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 











FOREIGN BOOKS 


Most Varied Stock in America 
Latest Fiction Always in Stock 


Belles-Lettres—Guide Books 
Send for Catalogue of Any Language 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 


128 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


GOOD SERVICE 


| 
| We have many satisfied customers in all parts 
| 

















| 















of the United States. In addition to our large 
stock of the books of all publishers, we have 
unexcelled facilities for securing promptly 
books not in stock and making shipments 
complete. Give us a trial when the next 
order is ready. In the mean time do not hesi- 
tate to call u us for any information you 
may wish. e are always at your service. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


| 
| 
| Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 
| 


inion SeuareNors New York City 

















THE 
YALE REVIEW 


The New American Quarterly Edited by WILBUR L. Cross 


‘The YALE REVIEW is not a Yale University review. 
It is an American review. More even than an American 
review, it is a cosmopolitan review, and that of the 
highest order. . . .”’—Westminster Gazette (London). 


For April 
THE AMERICAN NOVEL by Robert Herrick 


A continuation of the brilliant criticism of American fiction which will arouse even more 
discussion than his earlier article. 


THE PERSONALITY OF TAGORE by Basanta Roy 


An intimate appreciation of the winner of the Nobel prize, by a fellow countryman. New 
information on the career and aims of the most striking personality in Eastern literature, 
together with hitherto untranslated poems. 


WOMAN AND SOCIALISM by Vida Scudder 


A discussion, from a new and most interesting point of view, of the ‘‘ woman’s battle.’’ 


THE GERMAN THEATRE OF TO-DAY by Julius Petersen 


A survey of the remarkable development of the German stage by the German critic. 


Also for April: 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT OF 1913 O. M. W. Sprague 
ASH WEDNESDAY John Erskine 
STEPHEN CRANE AS I KNEW HIM Hamlin Garland 
THE HANDICAP OF THE TROPICS Ellsworth Huntington 
RURAL CO-OPERATION Edward M. Chapman 
AN ANATOLIAN JOURNEY Helen McAfee 
THE WINDS OF MARCH Walter Peirce 
THE EXILE 

THE SERIOUS PEPYS Wilbur C. Abbott 


‘* Within two years the YALE REVIEW has proved a clear title to rank with ‘The 
Atlantic Monthly’ and ‘The North American Review’ as one of the three leading American 
magazines which combine sound and serious qualities with breadth and variety of appeal.’’ 

—The Springheld Republican. 


75 cents a copy $2.50 a year 
Now on sale at leading bookstores or 


THE YALE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 


A free sample copy of a previous issue will be sent for your examination 
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HUMANISTS’ LIBRARY 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


N the Spring of 1914 two new volumes will be published in The 
I Humanists’ . These are: 
Pico Della Mirandola: A Platonick Discourse upon Love. 
Giovanni Della Casa: The Galateo—Of Manners & Behaviour. 
The books are printed in red and black on hand-made paper, and 
are sold at $3.00 net each. 
ee enenaiens nares eae eee. 
Persons interested should send for a descriptive circular 
D. SERIE Sha limemnaan Seen anstemante, Beas 


or bee leet ge 


Published at 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
15 cents a copy 








$1.50 a year 








A Pilgrimage to Beethoven 


By RICHARD WAGNER. With handsome photogravure 
of M. Roedig’s noted painting of Beethoven. 47 pages, 
extra paper. 50 cents net. 


“A pleasant little idyll, saturated of course with that 
exagzerated spirit of youthful adoration for art which 
seems inseparable from ambitious young musicians and 
their work.”—Chicago Record- Herald. 


“Apart from the interest of its association with the two 
greatest masters of musical composition of our country, 
the intrinsic literary quality of the novelette should be 
enough to give it a hearty welcome in its English form.” 
—Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago 














OLD HALLOWELL ON THE KENNEBEC 


By EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON 
Author of Old Colonial Houses in Maine, and other works 


Is a new book on the early Colonial and later local history of 
the Kennebec, a book—to quote from the Boston Hvening 


The volume is illustrated with sixty-four full-page half-tones 
~yIti it, -~ hy old houses, and of 
scenery of Hallowell. It is an octavo of 359 
with trend maeat —y 7 gilt top. and rich cloth binding. Its 

is $3.50 ;' postage, 24 cents extra. 


ARTHUR H. NASON, PUBLISHER 
Usiversrry HgiGHTs New Yor« Crry 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART 


A new book by 
EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 
The meaning and relation of sculpture, 


painting, poetry, and music. The suthor’s 
most important work so far published. 


All bookstores ; $1.59 net; by mail, $1.60. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher 
225 Fifth avenue, New York 











PRESIDENT WILSON’S 
Constitutional Government 
in the United States 


BLUMENTHAL LECTURES, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.61. 
** Remarkable fulfilment in his official capacity of his views of the 
Chief of the Nation, as expressed in the Blumenthal 
lectures five years ago.””— NV. Y. Evening Post, Jan. 3, 1914. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Lamcke AND BUSCHNER, 


30-32 West 27th Street NEW YORK CITY 














Great Poems Interpreted 


By WAITMAN BARBE, Professor of 
English inWestVirginia State University 
THIRTY GREAT ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN POEMS 


from Herrick to Rossetti, with intro- 
ductory and explanatory essays. A book 
for teachers and students. 


Cloth. 375 Pages. $1.25 Postpaid 


HINDS & NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 

















Chicago Historical Society’s Collections 


The Diary of James K. Polk 


During His Presidency — 1845 to 1849 
Edited and annotated by MILO MILTON QUAIFE, Associate 
Professor in Lewis Institute of Technology; with Intro- 
duction by Andrew C. McLaughlin, head of the 
Department of History, University of Chicago. 


Four Volumes in Box. Price Twenty Dollars net- 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Publishers 


“ All serious students of American History owe a debt of 
gratitude to the Chicago Historical Society for the publi- 
cation of the Diary. . . . The reader who undertakes the 
perusal of the four volumes will find them more interestiug 
than most novels.”—New York Sun. 

“T found it indispensable to an accurate knowledge of the 

riod of which it treats. . . . In my j nt the Chicago 

istorical Society has made good its raison d’ é&re by that 
work alone, and has earned the gratitude of all future gen- 
erations of historical students and workers by — from 
oblivion so important a record of our country’s 
—Horace Wurrs (New York Ge). 











THE DIAL 


[April 1, 1914 














NEW PUBLICATIONS, SPRING 1914 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


443 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Imperial Germany 


These reminiscences of the political changes in Germany during hey past yy years by one who was at the 
very head of the movements he describes, constitute one of the most important vues for students of 


contemporary history that has recently 


The Empress Frederick: A Memoir 


A biography which possesses all the value of an historical document about a woman who singular 
misunderstood by the public — the mother of the present Emperor of Germany. Illustrated. 8vo. $2.50 net. 


Hellas and the Balkan Wars 


The recent Balkan wars from the point of view of a Greek who was but an actor in the events he describes. 


TRAVEL 


‘ i companion volume to the author’s well-known “ Hill Towns of Italy” and “ Plain Towns of 


Lombard Towns of Italy 


Panama and the Canal 


The human side of the building of the Canal, told in vigorous and graphic style. 


Japan’s Inheritance: The Country, 
Its People, and Their Destiny 


“Wanted: The trath about Ja 
the Japanese people and their fu 


The Ideal Motor Tour in France 


ture as he sees it. 


Routes, roads, rates— everything that eeds to know in order to through 
re Small 12mo. Cloth, #1 .50 net. Limp leather, $2.50 net. 


France. 


A Winter in India 


A record of one who visited India to see and to enjoy, and who saw and enj 


SOCIOLOGY 


A new 4 — of a topic which is at present uppermost in men’s minds — how can » nmge and the 


The Workingman’s Christ 


workingman be brought closer together ? 
The Age of Mother Power 


Researches into a most interesting period of evolution —the age of mother-right and ee | b 
of the keenest thinkers and cleverest writers of the feminist movement. $1.2 12 


Eugenics: Twelve University Lectures By Professor C. B. DAVENPORT and others 
Twelve selected lectures discussing different phases of eugenics, by authorities on the subjects 


EIGHT NOVELS 


Black is White By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 
A long novel in the serious vein which characterized 
the author's “ The Hollow of Her Hand.” 

Itiustrated in color by A. I. Keller. 12mo. $1.30 net. 


Dark Hollow By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 
A melodramatic mystery story, as puzzling and 
mystifying as ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case 

Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


The Youngest World By ROBERT DUNN 


A new author has written, so critics claim, the best 
story of Alaska that has yet appeared 


Ifmo. $1.40 net. 
The Primal Lure By V. E. ROE 
A dramatic story 


devotion. sacrifice, and love in 
@ Hudson Bay aw Tliustrated. ifmo. $1.30 net. 


1@mo. 


*’ says the author; from long residence in Japan, he gives pm truth about 





2 PRINCE BERNHARD VON BULOW 
‘ormerly Chancellor of the German Empire} 


8vo. $3.00 net. 


ANONYMOUS 
has been ly 


By D. J. CASSAVETTI 


8vo. $3.00 net. 


By EGERTON R. WILLIAMS 
Small 12mo, $1.75 net. 


By WILLIS J. ABBOT 
12mo. $2.00 net. 


By E. BRUCE MITFORD, F.R.GS. 
$3.50 net. 


By WALTER HALE 
take The Ideal Motor Tour 


By ARCHIBALD B. SPENS 


much 


ustrated. Small Svo. $1.75 net. 


By CRAIG S. THOMS 
2mo. $1.25 net. 


Author of The Truth About Woman.” 


discussed. 
Small 8vo. $2.00 net. 


The Making of an By W.L. GEORGE 
Says the Evening Post of New York: ** Not ay = 
a splendid opportunity ae contrast between the 
temperamenta) differences of ch and English. 
but a narrative of earnest merit.” _ $1.35 net. 


Initiation By ROBERT HUGH BENSON 
The initiation of a selfish man into a realization of 
his real duty and responsibility. i2mo. $1.35 net. 

WILLIAM R. CASTLE, Jr. 


A Cee of Sand By 
Boston society a pa A am in a story of much 
cleverness and real meri l2mo. $1.30 net. 
The Sword Hand of Sesion 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
A | ey ny and novel centered about the 
Retreat from Moscow. Jtlustrated. 12mo. $1.35 net. 








THE DIAL PRESS. FINB ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 








